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The  great  object  in  the  education  of  children  is,  to 
store  the  mind  with  such  facts  as  afford  exercise  for  their 
awakening  powers  of  reasoning  and  reflection, — materials 
whereon  their  young  feelings  and  imaginations  may  work. 
It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  mind  be  allowed 
for  a  while  to  shoot  forth  freely.  All  attempts  to  incul¬ 
cate  principles,  however  right  in  themselves,  at  a  period 
when  the  intellect  is  not  sufficiently  developed  to  appre¬ 
hend  them,  are  dangerous  ;  all  attempts  to  cultivate  the 
sentiments  equally  so.  The  former  produce  the  sham¬ 
bling,  rickety  motions  of  a  go-cart,  the  latter  a  nerveless 
overgrowth  ;  the  former  freeze  up  and  deaden  the  mind, 
the  latter  make  of  it  the  rich  juicy  shoot  of  an  over-fur- 
ward  season,  doomed  to  be  nipped  by  late  frosts,  or  to 
wdther  in  the  adust  heats  of  summer.  Give  children 
something  whereon  to  exercise  and  evolve  their  faculties. 
Let  there  be  something  to  educate,  before  you  begin  edu¬ 
cating.  The  veriest  fool  of  a  gardener  will  tell  you,  that 
the  seedling  must  have  a  stem  and  branches  before  you 
can  train  it. 

It  is  because  we  entertain  this  opinion  that  we  think 
Sir  Walter  Scott — and  we  mean  any  thing  hut  disrespect 
to  him  when  we  say  so — the  most  proper  person  alive  to 
write  books  for  children.  He  has  no  first  principles,  and 
he  has  no  power  of  reasoning  upon  or  from  them ;  or,  if 
he  possess  both,  he  has  a  most  marvellous  knack  of  hiding 
them.  Facts  arrest  his  attention,  and  remain  in  his 
mind  by  the  hold  they  take  upon  his  feelings  and  imagi¬ 
nation  ;  not,  as  is  the  case  with  some  men,  according  as 
they  are  subservient  to  a  theory,  or  serve  to  fill  up  a  chain 
of  argument.  They  arrange  themselves  in  his  memory 
under  the  categories  of  relation  in  time  and  space,  and  of 
tiimilarity  alone.  His  pictures  of  the  workings  of  the  hu¬ 
man  mind — nay,  his  larger  compositions,  in  which  he  re¬ 
presents  the  state  of  society  at  a  particular  period,  are  true 
to  nature ;  for  he  has  a  wide  range  of  vision,  a  keen 
giance,  and  just  feeling.  But  he  blunders  egregiously, 
or  IS  delivered  of  the  most  arrant  commonplace,  when  he 
attempts  to  reason  about  either  one  or  other.  In  his  own 
sphere,  he  is  a  giant,  and  “  we  little  men  walk  under  his 
uuge  legs,”  like  the  Lilliputians  looking  up  in  wonderment 
at  Captain  Gulliver  ;  when  he  ventures  out  of  it,  he  is 
only  a  common  man — perhaps  more  justly  a  blind  Poly¬ 
phemus,  sublime  even  in  his  weakness.  There  is  some- 
^  amiable  in  the  greatness  of  this  character  wdiich 
^  it  admirably  for  sitting  down  beside  a  child,  adapting 
^  Words  and  thoughts  to  his  capacity,  and,  !»y  the  gentle 
Warmth  of  its  kindness,  expanding  tlie  buds  of  thought 
^dlun  him. 

U  no  discredit  to  say  of  Mr  McGregor,  that  his 
ories  are  not  equal  to  those  of  his  great  prototype.  Lea¬ 


ving  superior  genius  altogether  out  of  the  question.  Sir 
M  alter’s  traditionary  lore  has  been  accumulating  in  his 
mind  since  his  childhood  ;  it  has  been  revolved  by  him  till 
it  has  assumed  a  finished  and  compact  form  ;  it  has  b(*eii 
cherished  in  his  bosom  till  it  has  inhaled  vitality.  No 
wonder,  then,  that  his  stories  have  a  stirring  life  about 
them  which  those  of  men,  who,  fired  by  his  example,  had 
first  to  set  about  collecting  their  materials,  want.  The 
inferiority  is  scarcely  greater  than  may  be  traced  in  some 
novels  of  Sir  Walter,  the  materials  of  which  he  sought 
hurriedly  in  hooks  not  very  familiar  to  him,  (as  his  Anne 
of  Geierstein,)  when  compared  with  his  Waverley,  Old 
3Iortality,  and  the  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  which  had 
lain  treasured  up  in  his  mind  for  wellnigh  half  a  centu¬ 
ry.  Mr  i\P Gregor  has  nevertheless  executed  his  task 
with  great  ability.  We  could  perhaps  have  wished  the 
book  to  have  a  little  less  of  the  air  of  a  common  history, 
with  its  connected  series  of  unimjigiuative  generalities  ;  wo 
could  have  wished  that  the  thread  of  narrative  had  been 
less  jirominent,  and  that  the  stories  it  is  meant  to  connect 
had  more  frequently  a  strong  and  individual  interest. 
There  are,  however,  enough  to  convey  to  a  child  such  an 
impression  as  it  is  capable  of  receiving  of  the  state  of  so¬ 
ciety,  and  the  characters  of  the  leading  men  in  Ireland, 
during  the  period  to  which  this  series  refers.  As  to  the  spi¬ 
rit  in  which  the  work  iscomiMised,  it  is  impartial  ami  un¬ 
compromising,  but  tempered  with  gentleness.  We  sub¬ 
join  one  or  two  of  the  anecdotes  which  have  struck  us 
most  forcibly : 

An  Irish  Chief — The  Earl  or  Kildare. — But 
King  flenry  (VII. )  in  tfie  interval,  perceivisl  that  the  Karl 
was  a  man  of  an  open  temper,  ami  of  unrefimsl  and  simpb? 
manners,  rather  than  a  cunning  intriguer  or  <lark  (Mmspira- 
tor  ;  and  that  the  crimt»s  charged  against  him  were  only  such 
as  were  likely  to  take  place  in  a  country  so  torn  by  turbnlenc4* 
and  fa(!tion  as  Ireland  had  lately  be(*n  ;  he  therefore  r<*solved 
to  confront  his  captive  with  his  adversaries,  and  thus  give 
him  a  fair  opportunity  of  defending  himself.  When  the 
day  of  trial  came,  Creagh,  Archbishop  of  Cbissel,  and  Fain, 
the  Bishop  of  Meath,  stood  forth  as  his  ])rincipal  accusers. 
The  Earl  at  first  ajqieared  unableto  answer  a  chai’ge  brought 
against  him  by  the  Bishop  of  Me^ith,  that  after  Fliinkett 
and  his  followers  had  be<‘n  slain  by  him  in  an  action  near 
Trim,  he  followed  the  Bishop  into  a  church  with  a  drawn 
sword,  and  dragged  him  from  his  siinctuary.  'The  King, 
perceiving  his  noble  prisoner  perplexed,  gave  him  his  choice 
of  any  counsel  in  England,  and  time  to  jirepare  his  defence. 

‘  Grant  me  that,’  said  the  Earl,  ‘and  I  will  answer  to-mor¬ 
row  ;  but  I  doubt  I  shall  not  be  allowed  that  good  fellow  I 
would  choose.’  The  King  gave  him  his  hand  in  assuramv 
that  he  should,  and  his  Majesty  asking  him  when  he  would 
choose  his  couns«‘llor,  ‘  Never,*  cried  the  Bishop,  ‘if  it  be 
left  to  his  choi<*.e.’ — ‘  Thou  liest,  liralayh  bald  Bishop,’  re¬ 
torted  Kildare  angrily  ;  ‘as  sfKin  as  thou  wouldst  choose  t(> 
break  thv  vow  of  chastity,  and  that  woidd  be  within  an 
hour.’  The  King  and  his  lords  were  convuls4*d  with  laugh¬ 
ter  at  this  uiKMMirtly  charge  against  the  ecclesiastic,  and 
Henry  asked  Kildare  if  he  said  true?  ‘  By  your  hand,’ 
replied  the  Karl,  laying  hold  of  the  King’s  hand,  ‘  there  is 
not  in  London  a  better  mutton-master  (glutton,)  ora  more 
ini’ontinent  peiswm,  than  yon  shorn  priest  is.  I  know  him 
well  enough,  and  have  three  tahs^  to  tell  your  Maj«‘sty  «d' 
him,  that  I  dare  swear  will  make  every  body  presimt  laugh. 

I  will  now  tell  you  a  tale  of  tills  vicious  prelate.’  Of  the 
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Story  we  have  no  particulars,  but  during  its  narration  the  | 
King  and  his  courtiers  were  ready  to  burst  with  laughter, 
while  the  Earl  never  changed  countenance,  but  related  it 
with  as  much  unconcern  as  if  he  were  in  the  midst  of  his 
companions  in  his  own  country.  When  he  had  concluded, 
the  King,  anxious  to  divert  theMiscourse  from  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  Bishop,  thus  made  an  object  of  ridicule,  cautioned  the 
Earl  to  be  well  advised  whom  he  would  choose  for  his  coun¬ 
sellor,  for  that  whoever  he  should  be,  he  would  have  enough 
to  do  to  defend  him.  ‘  Marry !’  said  Kildare,  ‘  I  can  see  no 
better  man  in  England  than  your  Majesty,  and  will  choose 
no  other.’ — ‘  By  St  Brigid,’  said  the  King,  ‘  it  was  well 
ciiosen ;  for  I  thought  your  tale  would  not  excuse  yoiu* 
doings.’ — ‘  Do  you  think  I  am  a  fool?’  answered  the  E^rl; 

‘  no;  I  am  indeed  a  man,  both  in  the  field  and  the  town.’ 
Henry  laughed  and  said,  ‘  A  wiser  man  might  have  chosen 
worse.’  A  new  accusation  was  now  brought  forward,  that 
in  one  of  his  lawless  excursions  he  had  burned  the  cathedral 
of  Cashel  to  the  ground.  ‘  Spare  your  evidence,’  said  Kil¬ 
dare — ‘  I  did  set  fire  to  the  church,  for  I  thought  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  had  been  in  it.’  This  singular  simplicity  in  plead¬ 
ing  a  circumstance  of  aggravation  as  an  apology  for  his  of¬ 
fence,  threw  an  air  of  ridicule  on  his  prosecutors,  which 
proved  highly  favourable  to  the  cause  of  the  accused  ;  and 
when  they  concluded  their  charges  by  exclaiming  passion¬ 
ately,  ‘  All  Ireland  cannot  govern  this  Earl !’ — ‘  Well,’  re- 
plieil  the  King,  ‘  this  Earl  shall  gov^ern  all  Ireland.’” 

An  Affectionate  Wife. — “  On  the  19th  of  May,  1596, 
Otterburn,  a  rebel  chieftain,  demanded  a  passage  over 
Stradbally-bridge,  which  being  considered  as  a  challenge  by 
Cosby,  he  resolved  to  oppose  the  passage.  He  accordingly, 
accompanied  by  his  eldest  son  Francis,  who  had  lately  mar¬ 
ried  a  lady  of  the  Hartpole  family,  took  post  with  his  kerns 
at  the  bridge,  while  Dorcas  Sidney  (Cosby’s  wife)  and  her 
daughter-in-law  seated  themselves  at  a  window  of  the  ab¬ 
bey  to  see  the  fight.  The  O’ Mores  soon  "advanced  with 
great  intrepidity,  and  were  resisted  with  equal  bravery,  till 
Sir  Alexander  Cosby  was  slain,  when  his  kerns  instantly 
gave  way ;  and  Francis,  attempting  to  escape,  by  leaping 
over  the  battlements  of  the  bridge,  was  in  the  next  moment 
shot  dead.  You  might  expect  that  the  ladies  at  the  window 
now  became  frantic  with  gidef  at  the  death  of  their  hus¬ 
bands.  But  no  such  thing;  the  widow  of  Francis  turned 
to  her  mother-in-law,  and  said,  with  the  greatest  self-pos¬ 
session,  ‘  Remember,  mother,  that  my  father  was  shot  be¬ 
fore  my  husband,  and,  therefore,  the  latter  became  the  legal 
possessor  of  the  estate,  and  consequently  I  am  entitled  to 
my  thirds  or  dowry.’” 

The  Eagle  turned  Restaurateur. — “  A  tradition  pre¬ 
vails,  that  when  O’Sullivan  was  quitting  his  retreat  in 
Glengarriff,  he  consigned  the  care  of  his  wife  and  children 
to  a  faithful  gossip  named  Gorrane  ]VI‘Swiney,  who  had  a 
hut  at  the  foot  of  the  Eagle’s  preci|)ice.  which  was  so  con¬ 
structed  as  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  English  scouts  who  I 
day  and  night  prowded  about  these  mountains.  A  single  ! 
salted  salmon  was  all  the  provision  which  MSSwiney  had  ' 
for  his  honoured  charge  when  they  entered  his  hut,  but  his  ' 
ingenuity  is  said  to  have  devised  extraordinary  means  for 
their  future  sustenance.  Having  perceived  an  eagle  flying 
to  her  nest  with  a  hare  in  her  talons,  he  conceived  a  plan 
for  supporting  the  family  of  his  chief  with  the  food  intended 
for  the  young  eaglets.  He  accordingly,  on  the  following 
morning,  accompanied  by  his  son,  a  boy  about  fourteen 
years  <dd,  ascended  the  mountains,  on  the  summit  of  which 
they  tcx)k  post,  till  they  saw  the  old  eagles  fly  off  in  pursuit 
of  prey.  The  elder  M‘Swiney  then  tied  a  rope,  made  of 
the  fibres  of  bog  fir,  round  the  waist  and  between  the  legs 
of  his  son,  and  lowered  him  down  to  the  nest,  where  the  I 
youth  tightened  the  necks  of  the  young  eaglets  with  straps 
which  he  had  provided  for  the  purpose,  that  they  miglit 
swallow  their  food  with  difficulty.  This  being  accomplish¬ 
ed,  he  was  safely  drawn  up,  and  the  father  and  s(»n  kept 
their  station  on  the  top  of  the  precipice,  till  they  witnessed 
the  return  of  the  eagles — one  with  a  rabbit,  and  the  other 
with  a  grouse,  in  its  talons.  After  they  had  again  flown 
off,  young  M‘Swiney  descended  a  second  time,  and  brought 
up  the  game,  after  having  first  gutted  it,  and  left  the  entrails 
for  the  young  eaglets.  In  this  manner,  Ave  are  informed, 
was  the  family  of  O’Sullivan  supported,  by  their  faithful 
guardian,  during  the  period  of  their  seclusion  in  this  deso¬ 
late  part  of  the  country.” 

We  had  occasion  formerly  to  recommend  the  first  series 
of  these  “  True  Stories,”  and  avc  can  now  as  coiiscien- 
tiouslv  recommend  the  second. 


ForqeUme^Not ;  a  Christmas,  New  Year's,  and  B'rii 
Day  Present,  for  18.30.  Jidited  by  Frederic  Shober!' 

London.  R.  Ackermann  and  Co.  12mo.  pp 

Ackermann  is  the  Father  of  the  Annuals, _ the  leader 

of  all  that  “  gallant  companie,” — the  nucleus  round  which 
this  Christmas  constellation  has  gathered.  We  love  the 
morning  star,  though  it  be  lost  in  the  blaze  of  noon,^\vp 
love  the  Avhite  crocus,  though  it  disappear  amid  the  tjlo 
ries  of  the  riper  year, — we  love  the  venerable  master 

though  his  pupil  rise  to  more  glaring  renown, _ and  in 

like  manner  ought  we  to  love  and  admire  that  most  taste 
ful  and  elegant  of  publishers,  Mr  R.  Ackermann,  who 
has  originated  a  new  series  of  Avorks  hitherto  unknown 
in  Great  Britain — “  made  to  engage  all  hearts,  and  charm 
all  eyes.”  Neither  has  our  first  and  earliest  annual  faded 
aAvay  into  comparative  insignificance,  before  the  surpass¬ 
ing  splendour  of  those  which  haAe  succeeded.  On  the 
contrary,  it  still  fights  a  good  fight,  and  maintains  its 
place  among  the  best  with  a  becoming  consciousness  of  its 
OAvn  dignity. 

The  A^olume  for  1830  is  noAv  before  us.  It  contains 
fourteen  embellishments,  AAdiich,  though  highly  respecta¬ 
ble,  are  on  the  Avhole  surpassed  by  those  of  the  Keepsake, 
the  Souvenir,  the  Friendship's  Offering,  and  the  Amulet. 
They  are  arranged  in  the  folloAving  order  : — I.  “  The 
Spanish  Princess,”  painted  by  Wilkie  at  Madrid  in  1828, 
a  fine  picture,  in  so  far  as  the  artist  is  concerned  ;  but  the 
subject  AA’ants  interest,  seeing  that  the  Princess  is  by  no 
means  beautiful ;  and,  moreover,  AA'e  are  not  quite  satisfied 
Avith  the  manner  in  Avhich  the  Avork  is  engraAed  by  R. 
Graves. — II.  A  “  Vignette  Title,”  A’ery  tasteful  and  ap¬ 
propriate. — III.  “  Place  de  Jeanne  D’Arc,  Rouen,”  one 
of  those  fine  Continental  street  scenes,  Avhich  Prout  paints 
so  Avell,  and  Le  Keux  engraves  so  beautifully. — IV.  “  The 
FloAver  Girl  of  SaA’oy,”  a  sAveet  ])icture,  by  a  French  artist, 
though  Ave  think  the  floAver  girl  looks  a  little  too  much  as 
if  she  Avere  a  married  Avoman  ;  that  is  to  say,  scarcely 
young  and  happy  enough. — V.  “  The  Land  vStorm,”  spi¬ 
rited,  but  rather  clap-trappish,  being  too  full  of  thunder 
and  lightning,  Avind  and  rain. — VI.  “  The  Exile,”  a  scene 
by  Stephanhoff,  but  not  one  of  his  best,  the  countenances 
being  rather  insipid,  and  the  grouping  and  attitudes  not 
such  as  to  tell  the  story  distinctly. — VII.  “  The  Orphan 
Family,”  engraA^ed  by  Davenport  from  a  painting  by 
Chisholme,  and  executed  in  a  manner  Avhich  reflects  much 
credit  u])on  both  artists,  the  lights  being  A'ery  delicately 
managed,  and  the  figures  happily  arranged  and  Avell  con- 
ceiA^ed. — VIII.  “  The  Tempting  Moment,”  a  humorous 
scene  by  Collins,  representing  hoys  stealing  apples  from 
the  stall  of  an  old  lady  Avho  has  failen  asleep, — clever,  but 
far  inferior  to  Wilkie,  and  rather  raggedly  engraved  by 
II.  C.  Shenton _ IX.  “  Undine,”  engraved  from  a  spi¬ 

rited  painting  by  Retzsch,  illustratiA^e  of  part  of  a  romance 
by  De  La  INIotte  Fouqiic,  and  Avorthy  of  the  artist,  Avhose 
outline  illustrations,  both  of  the  poets  of  his  own  coun¬ 
try  and  of  our  Shakspeare,  are  now  so  Avell  knoAvn  an 

admired _ X.  “  GreeiiAvich  Hospital,”  a  good  view,  fiom 

the  Thames,  of  this  noble  national  institution.  - 
“The  Improvisatrice,”  from  a  painting  by  Rone,  t  le 
Avorst  embellishment  in  the  book,  and  the  nearest  t  nn^ 
to  a  caricature,  not  to  be  meant  for  a  caricature,  <  'er 
seen, — the  female  figure,  intended  for  the 
looking  much  more  like  an  old  maid  Avith  a  pain  m 
stomach,  Avhich  she  is  in  hopes  a  dose  of  salts  ^ 
recently  taken  may  remoA^e,  than  a  being  in 
of  poetical  composition.  It  surely  must  haA'e  cost  * 
some  sacrifice  of  his  conscience  to  puff  up  the 
creature  as  he  has  done. — XII.  “  Death  of  the 
an  interesting  painting  by  SteAvardson,  excellent } 
graved  by  W.  Finden. — XIII.  “  The  ShipAViec 
XIV.  “  The  Ghaut,”  both  respectable. 

I'lie  literary  contents  of  the  Forget-me-Not 
greatly  above  nor  below  par.  There  are  jiot 

prose  tales,  .and  some  that  are  jmku’  eiiot'gR* 
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niiich  like  the  first  in  the  volume,  entitled,  “  A  Quarter 
of  an  Hour  too  Soon.”  It  is  founded  on  an  absurdity, 
beinff  an  attempt  to  show  that  the  whole  of  the  hero’s 
distresses  in  life  arose  from  his  being  on  all  occasions  a 
uarter  of  an  hour  too  soon.  Mr  Macnish,  the  author  of 
the  “  Anatomy  of  Drunkenness,”  has  communicated,  un¬ 
der  the  signature  of  “  A  Modern  Pythagorean,”  rather  a 
clever  story  called  “  The  Red  Man.”  It  is,  however,  too 
much  in  imitation  of  Sterne’s  style,  and  is  too  extrava¬ 
gant  to  he  natural.  “  The  Omen,”  by  Mr  Galt,  is  a 
meagre  and  unsatisfactory  story,  scarcely  worth  telling. 

«  Seeking  the  Houdy,”  by  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  is  hu¬ 
morous  and  talented,  but  almost  a  little  too  homely,  we 
should  have  thought,  for  an  Annual.  Of  the  poetry,  by 
far  the  ablest  and  most  interesting  production  is  the 
«  Trial  of  Charles  I.,”  a  dramatic  scene  by  Miss  Mit- 
ford.  We  regret  that  we  cannot  quote  the  whole,  and  it 
would  not  do  to  abridge  it.  Another  poetical  contribu¬ 
tion,  more  curious  than  valuable,  is  a  poem  by  Byron  : — 

«  It  is  the  first  attempt,”  says  the  editor,  “  of  the  late 
I  Lord  Byron’s  that  is  known  to  be  extant ;  and  we  consi¬ 
der  this  piece  as  being  the  more  curious,  inasmuch  as  it 
displays  no  dawning  of  that  genius  which  soon  afterwards 
burst  forth  with  such  overpowering  splendour.  It  was 
inspired  by  the  tender  passion,  and  appears  in  the  shape 
of  verses  to  the  object  of  his  earliest,  and  perhaps  his  only 
real  attachment,  the  ‘  Mary’  whom  he  has  celebrated  in 
many  of  his  poems.  It  is  certified  by  the  lady  to  whom 
it  was  addressed,  (Mary  Anne  Musters,)  and  is  now  in 
the  possession  of  Miss  Mary  Ann  Cursham  of  Sutton, 
Nottinghamshire.”  The  verses  are  as  follows  : 

LORD  BYRON’s  first  VERSES. 

TO  3IY  DEAR  MARY  ANNE. 

‘‘  Adieu  to  sweet  Mary  for  ever  ! 

From  her  I  must  quickly  dejiart ; 

Though  the  Fates  us  from  each  other  sever,  I 

Stiil  her  image  will  dwell  in  my  heart.  i 

i 

The  flame  that  within  my  breast  burns 
Is  unlike  what  in  lovers’  hearts  glows  [ 

The  love  which  for  Mary  I  feel 
Is  far  purer  than  Cupid  bestows! 

I  wish  not  your  peace  to  disturb, 

I  wish  not  your  joys  to  molest ; 

Mistake  not  my  passion  for  love, 

*Tis  your  friendship  alone  I  request. 

“  Not  ten  thousand  lovers  could  f(*el 
The  friendship  my  bosom  contains ; 

It  will  ever  within  my  heart  dwell. 

While  the  warm  blood  flows  through  my  veins. 

“  May  the  Ruler  of  Heaven  look  down,  { 

And  my  Mary  from  evil  defend  ! 

May  she  ne’er  know  .adversity’s  fr(»wn— • 

May  her  happiness  ne’er  have  an  end ! 

‘‘  Once  more,  my  sweet  IMary,  adieu ! 

Fai’ewell !  I  with  anguish  repeat — 

For  ever  I’ll  think  upon  you, 

^  hile  this  heart  in  my  bosom  shall  be.at.” 

Another  literary  curiosity  which  the  “  Forget-me-Not’’ 
contains,  is  a  short  poem  by  Francis  Jeffrey,  Esq.  We 
have  long  been  aware  that  Mr  Jeffrey,  in  his  leisure  mo- 
>Rents  (which  are  few  and  far  between),  wooed  the  Muses, 
and  we  have  heard  the  story  of  his  having  once  printed  a 
Volume  of  poems  which  he  afterwards  suppressed,  and 
ftlso  of  his  having  contemplated  publishing  several  satires 
the  style  of  Pope ;  but  we  do  not  re(!ollect  liaving  seen 

of  his  verses  in  print  before  wil/i  his  name  appended  to 
They  will  be  read  with  interest ;  and,  thougli  ra- 
I  ^  ^  commonplace  subject,  they  place  the  critic  and 

e  lawyer  in  a  pleasing  point  of  view  : 

VERSES  INSCRIBED  IN  AN  ALBUM. 

13t/  Francis  Jeffrey,  Esq, 

^hy  'write  my  name  ’midst  songs  and  flowers, 

J  0  meet  the  eye  of  lady  gay  ? 


I  have  no  voice  for  lady’s  bowers— 

For  page  like  this  no  fitting  lay. 

‘‘  Yet  though  my  heart  no  more  must  bound 
At  witching  till  of  sjo’ightly  joys. 

Mine  is  the  brow  that  never  frown’d 
On  laughing  lips,  or  sparkling  eyes. 

No— though  behind  me  now  is  closed 
The  youthful  paradise  of  Love, 

Yet  can  I  bless,  with  soul  composed, 

The  lingerers  in  that  happy  grove ! 

Take,  then,  fair  girls,  my  blessing  take  ! 

W  here’er  amid  its  ch.'irms  you  roam. 

Or  where,  by  western  hill  or  lake. 

You  brighten  a  serener  home. 

And  while  the  youthful  lover’s  name 
Here  with  the  sister  beauty’s  blends. 

Laugh  not  to  scorn  the  humbler  aim. 

That  to  their  list  would  add  a  friend’s  1” 

We  do  not  find  much  else  in  the  volume  th.at  calls  for 
especial  notice.  There  are  some  good  lines  by  Barry 
Cornw.all,  a  pretty  song  by  Bayley,  two  rather  dull 
things  by  Thomas  Hood,  and  some  respectable  poetry  by 
Charles  Swain,  IMiss  Jewsbiiry,  and  Delta.  'I'liere  is 
also  one  little  jnece  by  Miss  Emma  Roberts,  which  we 
like  for  its  simplicity  and  natural  feeling,  and  which  wo 
shall  subjoin  : 

SONG. 

I3y  Miss  Emma  Roberts, 

‘‘  Upon  the  Ganges’  regal  stream 
The  sun’s  bright  splendours  rest; 

Ami  gorgeously  the  noontide  beam 
Rejioses  on  its  breast ; 

But,  in  a  small  secluded  nook. 

Beyond  the  western  sea. 

There  rippling  glides  a  narrow  brook. 

That’s  dearer  tar  to  me. 

‘‘  The  lory  perches  on  my  li.and. 

Caressing  to  be  fed. 

And  sju’eads  its  plumes  .at  my  command. 

And  stoops  its  purple  head  ; 

But  where  the  robin,  humble  guest. 

Comes  flying  from  the  tree. 

Which  bears  its  unjtretending  m*st, 

Alas  !  I’d  rather  be. 

“  The  fire-fly  fl.ashes  through  the  sky, 

A  meteor  swift  and  bright; 

And  the  wide  space  around  on  high. 

Gleams  with  the  emerald  light ; 

Though  glory  tracks  that  shooting  star. 

And  bright  its  splembmrs  shine. 

The  glow-worm’s  lamp  Is  dearer  far 
To  this  sad  heart  of  mine. 

Throughout  the  summer  year,  the  flowers. 

In  all  the  flush  of  bloom. 

Clustering  around  the  forest  bowers. 

Exhale  their  rich  jierfume. 

The  daisy  and  the  primrose  p.'de. 

Though  scentless  they  may  be. 

That  gem  a  far  far  distlmt  vale, 

Are  much  more  prized  by  me. 

‘‘  The  lotus  opes  its  chalices, 

U)K)n  the  j'ank’s  broad  lake, 

Where  India’s  stately  pal.aces 
Their  ample  inirroi’s  make; 

But  recklens  of  ejicli  tower  and  dome. 

The  splendid  and  the  grand, 

I  lairguish  for  a  cottiige  borne 
Within  my  native  land. 

Benares,  J82H.” 

We  shall  end  this  article  in  a  manner  much  in  vogue 
among  the  gentler  kind  of  reviewei*s,  by  “sincerely  re. 
commending  the  book  in  question  to  the  notice  of  our 
readers.  ” 


J 
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AckermanrCs  Juvenile  ForyeUme-Not :  A  Christmas,  New 
Year's,  and  Birth-Day  Present,  for  Youth  of  both 
Sexes,  for  1830.  Edited  by  Frederic  Shoberl.  Lon¬ 
don.  Ackermann  and  Co.  12ino.  Pp.  274. 

We  have  already  reviewed  the  Juvenile  Forget-me-Not, 
edited  by  Mrs  S.  C.  Flail.  That  before  us  is  quite  a  dis¬ 
tinct  book,  though  varying  in  title  only  by  having  Acker- 
tnann’s  name  prefixed  to  it.  This  is  awkward,  and  should 
have  been  avoided,  if  possible.  Mrs  Hall,  in  the  preface 
to  her  volume,  thus  mentions  the  subject ; — “  It  gives  me 
pain  to  allude  to  the  fact,  that  the  success  of  ‘  The  Juve¬ 
nile  F'orget-tne-Not*  has  given  rise  to  a  similar  publica¬ 
tion  under  a  title  so  nearly  the  same,  that  it  is  more  than 
probable  the  one  will  be  often  mistaken  for  the  other. 
Fair  and  honourable  competition  is  at  all  times  beneficial ; 
and  if  the  work  to  which  I  allude  had  received  any  other 
name,  I  should  have  been  the  last  to  complain  ;  but  1  can¬ 
not  considev  it  either  fair  or  honourable  to  take  advantage 
of  that  popularity  for  which  the  publishers  of  ‘  The  Ju¬ 
venile  Forget-me-Not*  had  anxiously  and  successfully 
laboured  during  a  period  of  two  yejirs.”  In  the  preface 
to  Ackermann' s  Juvenile  Forget-me-Not  no  allusion  is 
made  to  this  matter  ;  and  as  some  explanation  was  cer¬ 
tainly  called  for,  we  must  suppose  that  silence  implies 
culpability.  Had  it  been  even  alleged  that  the  title  of 
jMrs  Hall’s  Juvenile  Forget-me-Not  was  an  infringement 
on  the  title  of  the  original  Forget-me-Not,  the  argument 
would  have  been  worth  something ;  but  as  this  is  not 
stated,  we  must  conclude  that  Mrs  Flail’s  publishers  had 
Ackermann’s  consent  to  christen  their  bantling  by  the 
name  they  gave  it,  in  which  case  his  present  interference 
with  that  name  is  hiirassing  and  injurious.  “  Non  nobis,” 
however,  “  tantas  componere  lites.” 

Ackermann's  Juvcnih  Forget-me-Not  is  an  exceedingly 
elegant  little  volume  ;  indeed,  we  suspect  the  most  ele¬ 
gant  of  all  th^  Juvenile  Annuals  in  external  appearance, 
although  we  certainly  prefer  Mrs  Hall’s  embellishments. 
The  stories  and  poetry  too,  in  Ackermann,  are  good,  and 
well  adapted  for  children,  which  is  the  gi’eat  thing.  The 
“  True  Story  of  Web  Spinner,”  by  Mary  Howitt,  is  quite 
delightful.*  Who  is  Mary  Howitt  ?  She  has  proved  her¬ 
self,  by  the  Annuals  for  1830,  to  be  one  of  the  very 
cleverest  of  our  female  writers,  yet  we  know  next  to  no¬ 
thing  about  her.  Is  she  a  Quakeress  ?  We  see  there  are 
a  William  and  a  Richard  Howitt  also,  (clever,  too,  though 
not  so  clever  as  Mary) — are  they  her  brothers,  or  is  one 
of  them  hei\  husband  ?  Will  any  benevolent  Christian 
inform  us  on  these  particulars  ?  for  we  are  sorry  to  say 
that  Mary  Howitt’s  personal  history  is  totally  unknown 
to  the  literati  of  Edinburgh ;  yet  she  is  one  who  deserves 
to  be  knowVi,  and  who  is  fast  making  herself  so.  This 
little  volume  contains  also  by  far  the  best  thing  which 
James  Montgomery  has  contributed  to  any  of  the  An¬ 
nuals  we  have  yet  seen.  Indeed,  we  were  beginning  to 
fear  that  Montgomery  had  lost  his  poetical  talents  alto¬ 
gether,  so  entirely  did  they  appear  to  be  frittered  away 
upon  the  most  insignificant  subjects,  until  we  met  with 
the  gem  now  before  us.  It  is  called  “  The  Snake  in  the 
Grass ;”  but,  as  we  can  only  give  a  part  of  it,  we  shall 
entitle  it 

THE  bird’s  nest. 

By  James  Montgomery, 

She  had  a  secret  of  her  own, 

The  little  girl  of  whom  we  speak. 

O’er  which  she  oft  would  muse  alone. 

Till  tlje  blush  came  across  her  cheek, 

A  rosy  cloud  that  glow’d  awhile, 

Then  melted  in  a  sunny  smile. 

**  There  was  so  much  to  charm  the  eye. 

So  much  to  move  delightful  thought, 

Awake  at  night  she  loved  to  lie. 

Darkness  to  her  that  image  brought ; 

She  iniirinur’d  of  it  in  her  dreams. 

Like  the  low  sounds  of  gurgling  streams. 


What  secret  thus  the  soul  possess’d 
Of  one  so  young  and  innocent  ? 

Oh  !  nothing  but  a  robin’s  nest. 

O’er  which  in  ecstasy  she  bent : 

That  treasure  she  herself  had  found. 

With  five  brown  eggs,  upon  the  ground. 

When  first  it  flash’d  upon  her  sight. 

Bolt  flew  the  dam  above  her  head : 

She  stoop’d  and  almost  shriek’d  for  fright  • 

But  spying  there  that  little  bed,  ’ 

With  feathers,  moss,  and  horse-hair  twined 
Wonder  and  gladness  fill’d  her  mind.  ^ 

Breathless  and  beautiful  she  stood ; 

Fler  ringlets  o’er  her  bosom  fell ; 

With  hand  uplift — in  attitude. 

As  though  a  pulse  would  break  the  spell  • 

While  through  the  shade  her  pale  fine  face^ 

Shone  like  a  star  amidst  the  place. 

She  stood  so  silent,  staid  so  long. 

The  parent  birds  forgot  their  fear : 

Cock-robin  soon  renew’d  his  song. 

In  notes  like  dew-drops,  trembling  clear; 

From  spray  to  spray  the  shyer  hen 
Dropt  softly  on  her  nest  again. 

Then  F^ucy  mark’d  her  slender  bill 
On  this  side,  and  on  that  her  tail 
Peer’d  on  the  edge, — while,  fix’d  and  still, 

T wo  bright  black  eyes  her  own  assail. 

Which  in  eye-language  seem’d  to  sav, 

‘  Peep,  pretty  maiden ;  then,  away  !* 

‘‘7  A  way,  away,  at  length  she  crept, 

So  pleased,  she  knew  not  how  she  trode, 

^Yet  light  on  tottering  tip-toe  stepp’d. 

As  though  birds’  eggs  strew’d  all  the  road ; 

Close  cradling  in  her  heart’s  recess, 

The  secret  of  her  happiness.  ” 

They  who  are  determined  not  to  buy  Mrs  Hall’s  Juve¬ 
nile  Forget-me-Not,  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  ask  for 
Ackermann's  Juvenile  Forget-me-Not, 

Lothian's  Historical  Atlas  of  Scotland,  4to.  Edin¬ 
burgh.  1829. — Lothian's  County  Atlas  of  Scotland. 

4to.  Edinburgh.  1826-28. 

A  County  Atlas  of  Scotland,  of  a  convenient  size,  and 
at  a  moderate  price,  has  long  been  a  desideratum.  The 
maps  in  Mr  Lothian’s  publication,  besides  that  they  sup¬ 
ply  this  want,  are  as  accurate  as  the  scale  upon  which 
they  are  projected  admits,  and  are  executed  with  the 
grejitest  neatness.  His  Historical  Atlas  contains  several 
curious  relics  of  antiquity,  and  is  a  valuable  present  to  the 
student  of  our  national  history.  It  serves  to  throw  light 
on  many  passages  in  our  older  historians,  where  the  au¬ 
thor’s  incorrect  notions  of  Scottish  geography  render  him 
unintelligible  to  the  reader,  who  luis  in  his  mind’s  eye  a 
true  picture  of  the  rehative  localities  of  the  country.  En¬ 
tertaining  so  favourable  an  opinion  of  the  merits  ot  these 
two  works,  we  are  happy  to  learn  that  the  enterprise  ot 
their  publisher  is  likely  to  reap  its  due  reward. 

The  Historiciil  Atlas  has  suggested  to  us  a  few  re¬ 
marks  connected  with  the  history  of  map-making,  w'hu 
we  shall  submit  to  our  readers.  It  is  with  no  small  un¬ 
willingness  that  we  feel  obliged  to  commence,  by  acknow¬ 
ledging  that  the  art  or  science  of  map-making  is  in  t 
country  at  a  much  lower  grade  of  perfection  than 
on  the  Continent.  The  necessities  of  our  trade  and  nan^ 
gation  have  produced  many  accurate  marine  charts 
haps  more  than  are  to  be  found  in  any  other  nation 
though  I’rance  and  Holland,  if  not  exactly  eqini  to 


in  this  department,  are  treading  close  upon  our 


heels 


but  in  land  maps  we  are  miserably  deficient  • 
the  more  unpardonable,  because,  in  respect  to  all  t  le 
chanical  aids  which  go  to  thc*ir  construction  gooi 
vers,  accurate  mathematical  instruments,  and  the  t 
we  arc  better  otF  than  any  country  in  Europe. 
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A  brief  retrospect  of  what  has  been  done  towards  per¬ 
fecting  the  construction  of  maps,  durinjer  the  last  century, 

41  clearly  establish  the  assertion  with  which  we  have 
«et  out.  The  earliest  maps  aspired  to  do  little  more  than 
to  give  an  approximating  idea  of  the  relative  situations 
and  distances  of  several  places.  More  accurate  notions  of 
the  longitude  and  latitude,  together  with  more  accurate 
means  of  ascertaining  them,  suggested  the  mode  of  pro- 
•  cting  a  sphere  upon  a  plane  surface,  and  thus  of  giving 
greater  accuracy  to  maps.  The  discovery  of  America, 
which  gave  the  first  impulse  in  modern  times  to  the  more 
general  study  of  geography,  by  turning  the  attention  of 
Europe  for  a  while  almost  exclusively  to  maritime  enter¬ 
prises,  was  the  cause  that  marine  charts  were  more 
speedily  brought  to  a  degree  of  perfection  than  the  other 
class.  Voyages  were  undertaken,  observations  and  sound¬ 
ings  made,  in  all  directions,  in  order  to  diminish,  by  the 
discovery  and  accurate  notation  of  the  hidden  dangers  of 
the  ocean,  the  perils  of  the  mariner.  In  this  manner,  the 
outlines  of  all  such  countries  as  were  bounded  by  the  sea 
came  to  be  exactly  pourtrayed.  Their  interior,  however, 
and  the  relative  situation  of  inland  nations,  were  more 
slovenly  represented.  There  was  no  peril  of  life  and  limb 
to  be  incurred  by  ignorance  in  this  respect,  and  men  were 
content  to  rest  upon  the  vague  information  to  be  attained 
from  casual  and  ignorant  travellers.  It  did  not  even  once 
occur  to  them  that  more  could  be  effected  in  land  maps 
than  had  been  in  sea  charts — the  representation  of  dis¬ 
tance  and  relative  situation.  They  never  entertained  the 
idea  that  any  correcter  notion  of  the  inequalities  of  the 
surface  could  be  conveyed  otherwise  than  by  a  hierogly¬ 
phic  similar  to  that  used  to  denote  a  town,  placed  as 
nearly  as  might  be  in  the  situation  of  any  very  conspicu¬ 
ous  eminence.  Such  was  the  state  of  map-making  all 
over  Eiwope  down  to  a  comparatively  late  period. 

A  more  extended  and  scientific  inspection  of  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  earth,  has  taught  us  that  every  portion  of  land 
rises  gradually  from  the  sea  towards  some  central  point — 
that  the  mountains  are  not  casual  elevations  rising  in  a 
chain,  but  partial  terminations  of  this  ascent — that  they 
hang  together  in  chains,  united  by  the  necessity  of  an 
internal  organization — and  that  the  courses  of  rivers  are 
determined  by  this  uniform  rising  of  the  land,  and  the 
position  and  direction  of  the  chains  of  mountains.  A 
knowledge  of  these  jieculiar  features  in  every  territory  is 
of  importance — to  the  landed  proprietor,  since  upon  the 
elevation  of  his  possessions  depend  the  natural  products 
they  are  capable  of  yielding — to  the  merchant,  that  he 
may  know  the  easiest  routes  of  travel — to  the  military 
leader,  as  upon  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  his  ground 
his  whole  art  depends — to  the  statesman,  as  it  is  his  to 
wield  the  combined  forces  of  all  the  three.  All  the  de¬ 
tails  can  be  but  imperfectly  expressed  in  words,  and  it 
became  therefore  an  interesting  pi*oblem,  whether  they 
might  not  by  some  means  or  other  be  represented  on 
maps.  The  first  plan  devised  was  rude  enough.  For 
the  old  isolated  representatives  of  hills,  were  substituted 
links  of  them  placed  in  the  direction  of  the  principal 
chains  of  mountains.  This  was  obviously  very  deficient. 
The  general  rise  of  land  which  determines  the  m«ain  di¬ 
rection  of  rivers,  and  the  exposure  of  the  soil,  does  not 
always  coincide  exactly  with  the  mountain  i*anges,  and 
could  not  therefore  be  expressed  in  this  manner.  Besides, 

It  was  an  attempt  to  unite  two  irreconcilable  ways  of  re- 
pre^nting  an  object.  In  a  map,  we  are  supposed  to  take 
^  hird’s-eye  view  of  the  territory,  but  on  this  plan  the  s|>ec- 
tator  was  placed  at  the  base  of  the  hills,  and  made  to  look 
towards  them.  Still  something  was  gained,  and  the  in- 
f^ujty  of  many  engineers  gave  to  this  method  a  degi*ee 
®  perfection,  which,  when  we  tc'ike  into  consideration  its 
otter  want  of  a  systematic  theory  to  dii'ect  it,  is  almost 
oicoiiceivable.  The  best  maps  executed  in  this  manner 

those  constructed  by  order  of  the  French  government 
Coring  the  war  in  Itiily^ 

•I be  first  who  substituted  a  more  sufficient  method  for 


this  make-shift  was  Lehmann,  latterly  a  major  in  the 
service  of  Saxony,  and  director  of  the  royal  plan-chamber 
in  Dresden.  It  is  imi»ossible  to  enter  hei*e  into  an  histo^ 
rical  account  of  the  progress  of  his  invention  ; — the  result- 
was  this.  A  map  is  a  representation,  on  a  plane  surface, 
of  a  portion  of  land,  sup]>osed  to  be  extended  horizontally 
beneath  the  spectator.  To  a  person  so  situated  relatively 
to  the  land  itself,  all  those  portions  of  the  surface  which 
lay  parallel  to  the  horizontal  line  would  apjiear  in  a  strong 
light ;  all  those  which,  forming  a  declivity,  deviated  from 
the  horizontal  line,  and  receded  from  the  eye,  would  ap- 
l»ear  in  shade,  and  this  shade  would  be  more  or  less  in-. 
tense,  in  projmrtion  to  the  angle  which  the  line  of  decli¬ 
vity  formed  with  the  horizontal  line.  Upon  these  data* 
Lelimann  formed  his  system.  All  planes  pamllel  to  this 
horizontal  line  were  left  w’hite ; — all  inclined  planes, 
which  formed  a  greater  angle  than  45  deg.  with  the  ho¬ 
rizontal  line,  Avere  viewed  as  perpendiculars,  and  marked 
as  invisible,  by  a  deep  black  line  ; — all  inclined  ]>lanes 
from  0  deg.  to  45  deg.  were  denoted  by  different  degrees 
of  shade,  beginning  with  a  very  slight  admixture  of  black, 
deepening  in  jwoportion  to  the  increase  of  the  angle  ; — all 
the  black  strokes,  by  which  the  pi’oeess  of  shading  was 
effected,  were  drawn  perpendicular  to  the  horizontal  line.' 
By  this  means,  a  representation  of  the  inequalities  of  a 
country,  upon  a  jdane  surface,  Avas  obtained,  as  exact  as* 
could  be  afforded  by  a  model  upon  the  same  scale.  The 
most  splendid  specimen  of  Lehmann’s  talents,  and  the 
most  satisfactory  j>roof  of  the  practicability  and  sutficiency 
of  his  system,  is  the  map  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  in 
eight  large  sheets,  taken  and  projected  by  him,  iioav  en¬ 
graving  at  the  royal  plan-chamber  of  Dresden. 

Lehmann’s  system  has  been  adopted,  Avith  some  slight 
modifications,  by  the  engineers  of  Prussia  and  Austria. 
Of  their  alterations,  we  Avould  say,  that  although  jKU’haps 
less  accurate,  they  are  better  ada])ted  for  spee<l  in  cas4‘s  of 
emergency.  The  French,  too,  haA^e  adopttnl  as  much  of 
the  system  as  serA’es  to  give  their  maps  a  ]>lausible  ap¬ 
pearance  ;  but  as  far  as  Ave  can  judge  from  those  Ave  have 
yet  seen,  they  do  not  adhere  to  it  Avith  that  strictness 
Avhich  is  necessary  to  ensure  accuracy.  Britain  alone  re¬ 
mains  behind.  Her  military  engineers  keep  still  by  tho 
old  system,  Avhich  attempts  to  unite  perspective  Avith 
plan-drawing.  Her  surveyors  are,  in  general,  men  of  too 
confined  and  desultory  e<lucation,  to  be  masters  of  their 
trade.  Those  fcAV  of  them  who  haA^e  attempted  to  intro¬ 
duce  something  like  the  system  of  Lehmann,  haA^e  too 
confused  a  notion  of  the  ]»rinciples  upon  which  it  rests,  to 
do  so  to  any  purpose.  The  great  misfortune  Avith  us  is, 
that  no  person  of  sufficient  education  has  devoted  himself 
to  the  construction  of  maps.  With  the  exception  of  that 
constructed  under  the  auspices  of  government  (and  Avhicli 
seems  to  have  stuck  in  the  middle)  upon  the  trigonome¬ 
trical  surA’ey,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  others  of  less  im¬ 
portance,  all  our  English  maps  are  published  as  specula¬ 
tions  by  some  one  of  the  trade.  Arrowsmith’s  are  the 
best,  and  yet  his  are  almost  always  copies,  sometimes  not 
A'ery  con’ect  ones,  of  some  Continental  map.  The  excel¬ 
lency  of  their  engraving  is  their  chief  recommendation. 

The  13ijou  :  An  Annual  of  JAteraiure  and  the  Arts. 

London. 'William  Pickering.  1830.  12mo.  Pp.  288. 

The  tAVO  embellishments  of  greatest  interest  in  this 
Annual  (there  are  only  nine  altogether)  are,  “  Ada,  a 
Portrait  of  a  Young  I.ady,”  from  a  picture  by  Sir  Th<nnjw 
LaAvrence,  and  ‘‘  The  Bag[»ijM,*r,”  by  \V  ilkie.  1  he  first 
is  a  perfect  gem  :  it  is  the  head  of  a  little  girl,  five  or  six 
years  old,  Avho,  if  she  be  not  Lord  B>Ton’s  daughter,  as 
the  name  leads  us  to  hope,  oiujht  to  Im?.  W  e  have  seldom 
seen  in  a  youthful  face  so  much  intelligence,  combined 
with  so  much  infantine  simplicity  and  innocence.  Had 
Lawrence  never  painted  any  thing  but  this,  it  Avould  hav« 
been  enough  to  hand  his  name  down  to  |M»st4*rity.  As 
Wilkie  b  “  Bagp.ii»ei*,”  it  is  of  coui-3C  inimitable.  The 
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weatherbeaten,  strongly  marked,  acute,  and  truly  High¬ 
land  countenance  of  the  old  man,  playing  one  of  the 
favourite  airs  of  his  mountain  land  with  all  his  fingers 
and  with  all  his  soul,  is  full  of  the  fire  and  energy  of  Wil¬ 
kie’s  genius.  His  piper  is  just  the  man  to  march  at  the 
head  of  the  Forty-Second  into  the  field  of  battle.  The 
glory  of  old  Scotland  is  in  his  heart,  and  he  could  move 
up  with  his  bagpipe  to  a  serried  phalanx  of  bayonets,  or  to 
the  mouth  of  a  cannon.  He  is  the  chief’s  piper,  and  he 
might  almost  be  the  chief  himself.  Many  a  bloody  field, 
and  many  a  merry  meeting,  has  he  witnessed.  There  is 
a  history  of  something  or  other  in  every  corner  of  his  face. 
He  is  like  one  of  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  novels. — The  portrait 
of  his  Majesty,  which  serves  as  the  frontispiece,  does  not 
charm  us  much  ;  and  that  of  Mrs  Arbuthnot,  which,  if 
we  mistake  not,  we  have  already  seen  in  “  La  Belle  As- 
semblee,”  does  not  strike  us  as  remarkably  beautiful.  It 
is  odd,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  celebrated  beauties 
never  make  very  fine  pictures.  Wluit  can  be  more  in¬ 
sipid,  for  example,  than  the  face  of  Mrs  Agar  Ellis  in  the 
Keepsake?  and  this  of  Mrs  Arbuthnot  is  just  a  very  good 
face  for  an  English  wife,  without  being  in  any  way  re¬ 
markable.  The  truth  is,  that  beauty  does  not  agi’ee  with 
the  atmosphere  and  the  habits  of  fashion,  and  that  white 
satin  gowns,  gold  chains,  and  rings,  have  little  or  nothing 
to  do  with  it. 

'  Few  eminent  names  appear  among  the  contributors  to 
the  JBijou  ;  and,  in  looking  over  the  contents,  we  confess 
this  circumstance  was  to  us  quite  refreshing.  We  have 
been  dabbling  so  much  in  Annuals  for  the  last  two  or 
three  weeks,  that  we  have  got  heartily  tired  of  “  eminent 
names.”  Besides,  we  are  satisfied  that  there  are  a  great 
number  of  very  clever  people  whom  the  world  has  never 
heard  any  thing  about ;  and  we  flattered  ourselves  that 
the  editor  of  the  Wijou^  trusting  to  his  own  judgment,  was 
determined  to  prefer  talented  things  from  persons  without 
a  name,  to  stupid  things  from  persons  with  a  very  large 
name.  We  hoped  that  he  was,  in  this  way,  about  to 
“  give  the  world  assurance”  of  an  Annual  that  would 
stand  ponderibus  librata  suis,  and  would  trust  to  no  ficti¬ 
tious  celebrity  whatever.  We  have  been  somewhat  dis¬ 
appointed,  however ;  for,  on  perusing  the  book,  we  find, 
that  instead  of  stupid  things  by  well-known  people,  we 
are,  for  the  most  part,  presented  with  stupid  things  from 
unknown  people.  Thus,  we  have  “  The  P’isher’s  Wife, 
by  a  young  Lady,”  “  Oswjild  and  Leonora,”  “  Lines  writ¬ 
ten  under  a  Butterfly  painted  in  an  Album,”  “  Sonnet  on 
Emigration,”  “  Sonnet  by  the  Rev.  Alexander  Dyce,” 
“  Sonnet  by  Commander  Hutchinson,”  “  Sonnet  by  T. 
E.  R.,”  “  Sonnet  by  A  B  C,”  “  Sonnet  by  X  Y  Z.” 
This  is  rather  tiresome.  One  might  as  soon  expect  to 
extract  the  ottar  of  roses  out  of  a  decoction  of  boiled  peb¬ 
bles,  as  jK>etry  out  of  subjects  like  these.  Nevertheless 
there  are,  of  course,  some  things  a  good  deal  better,  among 
which  we  class  the  following  little  poem  : 

BACHELORS. 

As  lone  clouds  in  autumn  eves, 

As  a  tree  without  its  leaves. 

As  a  shirt  without  its  sleeves, 

Such  are  bachelors. 

As  syllabubs  without  a  head, 

As  jokes  not  laugh’d  at  when  they’re  said, 

As  cucumbers  without  a  bed. 

Such  are  bachelors. 

As  creatures  of  another  sphere. 

As  things  that  have  no  business  here. 

As  inconsistencies,  ’tis  clear. 

Such  ai’e  bachelors. 

When,  lo !  as  souls  in  fabled  bowers. 

As  beings  born  for  happier  hours. 

As  butterflies  on  favour’d  flowers. 

Such  are  married  men. 

These  |>erform  their  functions  high  ; 

They  beai*  their  fruit  aud  then  they  die. 


And  little  sprouts  come  by  and  by. 

So  die  married  men. 

But,  ah  !  as  thistles  on  the  blast 
From  ev,ery  garden  bed  are  cast. 

And  fade  on  dreary  wastes  at  hist, 

So  die  bachelors. 

**  Then,  Thomas,  change  that  grublike  skin, 

Y"our  butterfly  career  begin. 

And  fly,  and  swear  that  ’tis  a  sin 
To  be  a  bachelor.” 

We  have  no  room  for  further  quotations.  The  volume 
is  a  handsome  one  ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  will  make  a 
very  satisfactory  New  Year’s  present. 

Life  on  Board  a  Man-of-War ;  including  a  Full  Account 
of  the  Battle  of  Navarino.  By  a  British  Seaman. 
Glasgow.  Blackie,  Fullarton,  and  Co.  1829.  8vo 
Pp.  194. 

Though  in  some  parts  a  little  coarse,  this  is,  on  the 
whole,  a  clever  and  amusing  book.  We  have  already 
given  our  readers  an  extract  from  some  of  the  sheets 
which  were  sent  to  us  as  it  was  piissing  through  the  press, 
and  now  that  we  have  the  completed  work  before  us,  we 
propose  adding,  for  their  entertainment,  one  or  two  ex¬ 
tracts  more.  The  title-page  describes  very  well  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  book,  which  is  a  good  deal  more  than  can  be 
said  for  all  title-pages.  The  author  has  evidently  seen 
what  he  undertakes  to  speak  about.  Though  of  respect¬ 
able  parentage,  he  chose  to  run  away  when  only  a  lad  of 
seventeen,  and  voluntarily  became  a  common  seaman  on 
board  a  man-of-war.  Soon  after  his  arrival  at  Liveipool, 
whither  he  had  come  by  steam  from  Glasgow,  he  got  him¬ 
self  entered  for  his  Majesty’s  ship  Genoa.  He  was,  how¬ 
ever,  in  the  first  place,  along  with  a  good  number  of  other 
new  hands,  sent  on  board  the  Bittern  sloop  of  war,  in 
order  to  be  broken  into  his  new  pi’ofession,  before  he  went 
upon  actual  service.  From  the  Bittern  he  was  draughted 
to  the  brig  Reynard,  in  which  he  made  a  cruise,  at  the 
end  of  which  he  came  into  Plymouth  Sound,  and  was  at 
length  delivered  over  to  the  Genoa.  In  her  he  sailed, 
under  Captain  Bathurst,  first  to  Lisbon,  then  to  Malta, 
and  finally  to  Navarino,  soon  after  which  battle  he  quit¬ 
ted  the  service,  and  returned  to  Glasgow,  his  native  city. 
Although,  comparatively  speaking,  the  writer  is  still  but 
a  young  sailor,  it  is  evident  that  he  is  an  acute  and  in¬ 
telligent  observer  in  his  own  sphere ;  and  many  of  the 
scenes  he  describes,  for  graphic  accuracy  and  strength  of 
colouring,  would  do  no  discredit  even  to  the  pen  of  Smol¬ 
lett.  We  look  upon  his  book  as  giving  the  same  kind  of 
pictures  of  the  naval  service,  that  the  memorials  of  the 
soldier  of  the  71st  give  of  a  private’s  military  career.  In 
both  instances,  we  are  presented  with  somewhat  novel 
views  of  human  life ;  and  though  these  are  occasionally 
more  repulsive  than  could  be  wished,  yet  whatever  is  true 
to  nature  ought  to  be  known,  and,  if  honestly  told,  will 
be  read  with  interest.  For  our  own  part,  we  hesitate  not 
to  say,  that  we  have  perused  the  whole  of  this  volume  with 
much  entertainment,  and,  we  think,  some  profit.  ith- 
out  farther  comment,  we  subjoin  as  much  as  oui’  space 
will  allow  us  to  extract,  beginning  with 

A  Sailor’s  Yarn. — ‘‘  Well,  d’ye  see,  when  I  was  on 
board  the  Barfleur  in  the  West  Ingees  under  old  Tommy 
Harvey,  we  had  a  rum  time  of  it ;  for  he  was  a  real  tartar* 
He  was  none  of  your  wishy-\vashy  old  women;  for,  u  a 
man  came  before  him  once,  he  was  as  sure  ot  his  five  dozen 
as  he  had  his  biscuit  to  crack  for  dinner,  and 
that’s  always  sure.  Well,  as  I  was  saying,  the  old  le  o 
had  a  quare  notion  as  how  the  ship’s  company  was  ina  sta 
of  mutiny,  thof  there  was  not  a  more  peaceabler  set  ot  me 
in  the  grand  fleet  at  the  time  than  we  were.  1  he  mas  e - 
at-arins  was  just,  d’ye  see,  the  two  ends  and  the  middle  ^ 
twice  laid  rotten  strand  of  a  bloody  rascal,*  and  then,  } 

*  Twice  laid  is  applied  to  ropes  made  of  old  yams. 
and  the  middle  of  couisc  comprise  the  whole.  Strand  meaua 
the  plies  of  a  rope. 
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he  ^  fancy  men  that  told  him  every  thing  as 

^  done  in  the  ship.  No  sooner  did  he  know  it  than  you 
as  well  have  told  a  boatswain’s  mate  to  keep  a  secret 
^'h’m  f^i’  went  to  old  Tom  directly.  Well,  as  we 
re  lying  one  night  in  the  Bay  of  Antigua,  a  tine  calm 
'*vht  it  was,  the  ports  all  up  for  the  heat,  ami  everyone  in 
"h^'r  hammocks,  Jack  Gibson  as  was  a  messmate  of  mine 
rnnened  to  go  to  the  birth  for  a  drink  of  water,  his  coppers 
f  rather  hot,  when  what  did  he  see  but  an  infernal 
cat  pitching  into  it  a  four  pound  piece  of  beef  that  had 
Wn  left  from  dinner.  ‘  Aha  !’  says  Jack,  ‘  have  I  cat'ched 
at  last?  Go  and  take  a  swim  after  your  meal,’  said  he, 
<  for  the  good  of  your  soul !’  As  he  pitched  it  out  the  i)ort, 
.  ^  made  a  hell  of  a  splash  in  the  water,  and  swam  to- 
^”^r(is  the  shore.  Jack  went  to  his  hammock,  but  had 
freely  turned  in,  when  the  whole  ship  was  in  an  uproar. 
1)  ^me,  there  could  not  be  more  noise  if  the  bhM)dy  ship 
had  been  overboard  !  They  beat  to  quarters,  and  every  one 
there  before  you  would  say  trajy  stick.  The  second  cut- 
Trs  was  called  away  to  pursue  the  man  as  they  thought  was 
overboard.  Now,  d’ye  see,  ’twas  two  of  them  sui>erHne 
va'^abonds  that  had  been  skulking  in  the  forechains  just  over 
the  port  where  Jack  launched  the  cat,  and  they  wei*e  try- 
.  ^ _ «  ..rVinf  wpvp  rrmvnrsintr  ohoiit  as  \vi»  lav  in 


kind  of  Pothecciry  I  thinks  they  call  it,  right  in  midships 
between  the  Bible  and  Testament.  Now,  d’ye  see,  them 
two  fellors  went  aft  to  old  Tom  himself,  and  pitched  him 
the  bloodiest  twister  as  ever  you  heard,  about  as  how  they 
heard  two  of  the  men  convarsing  together  about  delivering 
up  the  ship  to  the  French,  and  that  they  came  to  the  con- 
diision  that  OTie  was  to  jump  over  into  the  ^vater ;  and,  oh  ! 

j’jji  ^ _ d,  if  I  can  tell  you  the  half  they  were  going  to 

do !  The  Admiral  ordered  them  to  beat  to  quarters,  and 
dispatched  the  cutter,  manned  and  armed,  after  the  cat. 
When  we  was  at  our  quarters  we  was  called  to  muster  on 
the  quarter-deck.  Old  Tom  then  said  he  wouldn’t  muster 
till  thev  brought  the  mutinous  rascal  aboard.  We  was  all 
waitings  like  a  parcel  of  bumboat-men  on  a  pay  day.  Old 
Tom’s  nephew  was  loc»king  over  the  quarter  through  his 
brill "-em-n ear,  and  turning  to  old  Tom,  told  him  they  had 
just  picked  up  the  rascal,  and  was  bringing  him  aboard. 
‘  Master-at-anns,*  said  he.  ‘  get  a  pair  of  irons  to  clap  the 
scoundrel  in  directly.’  Jack  Ketch,  always  glad  of  a  job, 
was  olF  in  a  twinkling,  and  quickly  brought  up  a  pair  ot 
the  strongest  irons  in  the  ship.  Laying  them  on  the  deck, 
the  precious  rascal  stood  rubbing  his  hands,  his  fingers  itch¬ 
ing  to  be  putting  the  shackles  round  what  he  thought  a 
man’s  legs.  The  boat  neared  the  ship,  and  soon  came  along¬ 
side.  The  middy  came  on  the  quarter-deck,  with  a  face 
like  a  wet  swab  or  methody  parson.  ‘  Have  you  got  him?’ 
said  old  Tom.  ‘  Yes,  sir,’  was  the  reply,  ‘  he  is  in  the  boat.’ 
‘  Bring  him  here,*  said  he,  ‘  and  get  your  irons  ready,  mas- 
ter-at-arms ;  clap  him  on  the  poop,  and  to-morrow  morn¬ 
ing,  Pm  d - ,  if  I  don’t  see  his  back-bone!’  ‘  I  very  much 

doubt,  sir,*  said  the  middy,  ‘  if  you  have  got  a  pair  of  irons 
in  the  ship  that  will  fit  the  gentleman,  for  he  is  not  very 
thick  about  the  ankle.*  ‘  Bring  him  up,  bring  him  up,’ 
said  Tom;  ‘  Pll  have  him  on  the  poop  all  night,  if  I  should 
tie  him  with  the  mizen  top-sfiil  haul-yards  myself;  but 
where  is  he?’  ‘  He  is  coming,  sir,*  said  the  middy,  ‘  but 
we  will  need  to  carry  him  up,*  said  he,  ‘  for  the  ]H)or  fellor 
is  so  weak  that  he  can’t  come  out  of  the  bemt.*  ‘  Get  a  whip 
«n  the  mainyard,’  sai<l  old  Tom,  ‘  and  hoist  the  rascal  in.' 
‘He  is  here,  sir,*  said  the  middy,  advamung  on  the  ({uar- 
ter-deck,  and  showing  the  Admiral  the  black  cat,  which  he 
canded  under  his  arm  !  Now,  if  you’ll  believe  me,  old  Tom 
had  not  a  word  to  throw  to  a  dog,  and  the  whole  ship’s 
company  was  like  to  split  their  sides  with  laughing  at  him 
<^nd  his  spies,  and  the  mutinous  cat;  but  there  never  was 
^  word  about  mutiny  all  the  time  we  was  out  after  that, 
which  was  three  years  and  eight  numths,  and  the  spies  and 
Jack  Ketch  had  the  devil's  own  life  of  it  till  we  came 
home  !’* 

To  this  we  shall  add  some  more 

ANEChOTES  OF  THE  BaTTLE  OF  NaVAUINO. - “  About 

h^f  past  three  o’clock,  as  near  as  I  could  gin^ss,  the  bight 
^  the  main-sheet  hung  just  down  before  our  gun,  and  in- 
c^»jnmoded  us  in  the  pointing  of  it,  I  was  ordered,  along 
^'th  another,  to  g<»  on  deck,  and  haul  in  the  slack,  to  keep 
.  the  road  of  the  muzzle.  I  can’t  say  I  liked  this 

for,  during  the  action,  a  deq*  iinprcssioji  lay  (ni  my 


mind  that  I  was  safer  at  my  gun  thaii  anywhere  else  ;  ho^v* 
ever,  go  I  must.  On  gaining  the  main-deck,  the  scene  of 
carnage  and  devastation  far  exceeded  what  was  on  the  lower 
deck.  Shortly  before  this,  I  had  heard  a  dreiidful  crash,  as 
it  the  wlnde  ship’s  side  had  beep  stove  in,  and  1  now  learned 
that  it  was  o<‘Citsioned  by  two  marble- shot  of  1:20  )>ound 
weight  each,  striking  the  main-deck  abreast  of  the  main¬ 
hatchway.  They  had  knocked  two  ports  into  one,  and 
wouiided  five  men,  among  whom  was  my  dear  messmate, 
Morfiet ;  but  this  I  did  md  know  at  the  time.  I  saw  Cap- 
tHin  Bathurst  coming  dowfi  the  pooj>  ladder,  when  the  tail 
of  his  cocked  hat  was  carried  away  by  a  splinter  from  the 
bul  warks  of  the  ship.  He  took  off  the  hat,  looked  at  it,  and 
smiled  ;  then  coming  down  on  the  quarter-deck,  whicJi  was 
the  most  imminently  exposed  part  of  the  ship,  issued  his  or¬ 
ders  with  the  same  calmness  as  if  he  had  been  exercising 
guns  at  sea.  There  was  something  at  once  noble  and  ludi¬ 
crous  in  the  appearjuice  and  situation  of  the  old  man,  as  he 
proudly  walked  the  quarter-deck,  with  his  drawn  sword 
and  shattered  hat,  amid  showers  of  shot  and  sjdinters,  in¬ 
sensible  ajiparently  to  the  danger  that  surrounded  him.  My 
companion  and  I  essayed  with  all  our  might  to  haul  in  the 
slack  of  the  main-sheet,  but  could  not  effect  it,  the  rope  being 
so  heavy.  The  rigging  of  the  ship  was  torn  in  pieces,  her 
yards  topped  uj»  and  down,  and  some  of  them  fore  and  aft, 
the  lifts  shot  away,  and  the  quarter-deck  so  bestrewed  with 
sj»linters  of  wood,  that  it  j)resented  the  appearance  of  a  car-» 
penter’s  shop.  The  Captain  came  forwani  to  us,  and  look- 
up,  exclaimed,  ‘  By  G — ,  the  Union  Jack’s  shot  away  ! 
CfO  aft  on  the  poop,  and  tell  Davy,  the  signal  man,  to  give 
me  another  Unitm  Jack.*  I  went  aft,  and  found  Davy 
looking  out  with  his  glass  at  the  Asia,  which  Avas  about  a 
cable’s  length  astern  of  us.  The  Admiral  was  standing  on 
the  poop-netting,  and,  Avith  a  speaking  trumpet,  Avas  hail¬ 
ing  our  ship  Avith  ‘  Genoa,  ahoy  !’ — ‘  Sir  Kdward,’  Avas  the 
reply  of  the  signal  man.  ‘  Send  a  boat  Avith  a  haAA'ser  to 
swing  my  shiji’s  stern  clear  of  a  fire-ship  that’s  drifting  doAvii 
upon  us.’ — ‘  Ay,  ay,  sir,’  sai<l  Davy,  and  \v'as  going  aAvay, 
Avhen  I  told  him  Avhat  the  C’aptaiil  had  sent  iiie  for.  lie 
said  he  had  a  Union  Jack  in  his  breast,  Avhere  he  had  stowe<l 
it  at  the  heginning  of  the  action,  to  be  ready  for  any  un¬ 
lucky  accident  that  might  happen,  and  proceeded  to  the 
Captain. 

“  When  I  came  forAA^ard  to  the  place  I  had  left,  I  saAV 
that  the  message  I  had  been  sent  Avas  the  means  of  saving 
my  life,  for,  during  my  absence,  the  hammock  netting  had 
been  torn  completely  to  jiieces  Avith  shot,  and  the  poor  fel¬ 
low,  Holmes,  who  came  up  AAath  me,  AA'as  stretched  on  the 
de<*k.  The  Captain  Avas  at  the  gang  way,  looking  into  our 
opponent’s  A^essel.  ‘  Did  you  hring  the  Union  Jack,  DaA^y  ?* 
s<iid  he.  ‘  Yes,  sir,*  re|>iied  Davy ;  and  at  the  same  time 
told  him  AAdiat  the  Admiral  AVJinted.  The  Ca])tain  snatche<l 
the  flag  out  of  Davy’s  hand,  and,  Avalking  smartly  forward, 
demanded,  ‘  Who  would  go  and  nail  the  British  Union  .Jack 
to  the  fore-royal-m.nst-head  ?’  A  good-looking  man,  of  the 
name  of  Neil,  stept  forward  at  once,  and  took  it  out  of  the 
Captain’s  hand,  and,  AA'ithout  speaking,  lM*gan  to  make  the 
best  of  his  Avay  ii\*  the  two  or  three  tattenMl  shroinls  that 
AV'ere  left  in  the  fore-rigging.  T’lie  C.'aptain  then  ordered 
half-a-dozen  of  the  nearest  men — amofig  Avhom  I  Avas  one— 
to  man  a  boat  and  take  a  hawser  for  the  Asia.  Having  got 
oA'er  the  sideint<»  the  boat,  Ave  sat  Avaiting,  Avhile  two  of  the 
men  Av^ere  <M’cupied  in  coiling  it  in.  1  had  here  a  fine  vieAV 
of  the  contending  fle<*ts,  and  could  see  that  Ave  had  a  galling 
fire  to  sustain  at  this  time  from  two  line-of-battle  ships,  one 
of  which,  although  on  fire,  still  kept  up  a  constant  cannona¬ 
ding  upon  us.  Tlie  Asia,  Avhich  Avas  {isterii  of  us,  had  at 
this  time  only  one  large  vessel,  a  liner,  and  a  donble-bank 
Irigate,  playing  upon  her.  1  trembled  for  the  fate  of  our 
ship,  because  I  Avas  sure,  that  if  the  game  continued  to  be 
played  so  unequally,  Ave  Avould  stand  a  chance  of  coming  off 
second  best.  1  hwjked  ;iloftto  see  how  Neil  had  got  up  Avitli 
the  Union  Jack.  I  saw  him  clinging  with  his  feet  to  the 
royal-mast,  and  hanimering  away  with  a  serving  mallet. 
I  watched  till  he  gi»t  on  deck  in  siifety,  and  could  not  hut 
admire  the  cool  and  determined  manner  in  which  heac<!om- 
plished  what  he  had  undertook.  The  hausiu*  being  coiled 
in  the  stern  sheets  of  the  lM>at,  Ave  shoved  olf  and  pnuM'eded 
to  the  Asia.  The  fa<*e  of  the  Avater  Avas  c<»vered  Avith  pieci^s 
of  Avreck  ;  masts  and  yards  drifted  about  on  the  surface,  to 
Avhich  clung  hundreds  of  jsior  wretches  whose  vessels  had 
been  blown  up.  Numbers  of  them  imploringly  cried  upon 
ns,  in  the  T'nrkish  language,  a  small  smattering  of  Avhich 
the  most  of  us  had  pickisl  up  at  Smyrna.  We  kept  paying 
out  the  haAVser  as  we  pulled  along,  but,  just  as  aac  came 
Avithin  six  fathoms  of  the  Asia,  our  liUAvser  terminated,  and 
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we  could  tiut  proceed  any  farther.  The  crew  of  the  Asia, 
at  the  gunroom  port,  seeing  our  dilemma,  hailed  us,  and 
hove  a  rope’s  end  to  make  fast  to  our  hawser  ;  but  this  we 
Cyould  not  manage.  A  man,  then,  of  the  name  of  George 
Finney,  captain  of  our  main-top,  seeing  there  could  be  no 
other  way  of  getting  it  done,  jumped  into  the  water  and 
ssvam  the  distance  between  the  boat  and  the  flag-ship;  the 
end  of  a  hawser  was  then  ]mt  out  of  the  poi't,  and  Finney, 
catching  hold  of  it,  swam  back  to  the  boat,  bearing  the  end 
of  the  heavy  rope  in  one  hand,  and  swimming  with  the 
other.  We  scum  made  what  sailors  call  a  Carrick  bend  of 
the  two  ends,  and  began  to  pull  back  for  the  Genoa.  The 
Admiral  appeared  on  the  ])oop,  in  a  plain  blue  suitout,  and 
signed,  with  a  handkerchief,  for  us  to  make  all  speed. 
Scjircely  had  we  gained  half-way  between  the  Asia  and  our 
own  ship,  when  the  former  ship’s  mizen  went  over  the 
quarter  with  a  crash.  We  thought  the  Admiral  was  in- 
V(»lved  in  the  wreck,  as  we  saw  him  standing  at  the  [)lace 
not  a  minute  before  the  mast  went  over  ;  but  we  were  re¬ 
lieved  from  this  apprehensiim  by  his  re-appearance  on  a 
conspicuous  situation.  We  picked  up,  on  our  way  back,  ten 
of  the  poor  drow’iiing  wretches  who  were  drifting  about  du¬ 
ring  the  storm  of  lire  and  thunder,  that  made,  the  ancient 
Island  of  Sphalactria  tremble  again.  Several  of  them  were 
Arabs,  (juite  black,  but  all  were  Mahometans,  as  we  saw  by 
the  lockof  hair  left  on  the  crown  of  their  heads,  by  which  Ma¬ 
homet,  according  to  their  own  belief,  lifts  them  to  Paradise. 

“  N<it  a  shot  had  struck  the  boat  since  we  left  our  own 
ship,  although  several  pieces  of  burning  wood  and  showers 
orf  bumed  rice  and  olives,  from  the  Turkish  ships,  rained 
ilown  upon  us  in  ]dentiful  ]>rofusion  ;  but  as  one  of  our 
men,  called  Buckley,  was  hauling  a  tall,  stout  young  Mos¬ 
lem  out  of  the  water,  a  shot  blew  the  head  of  the  Turk  to 
]>ieces,  upon  which  Buckley,  turning  coolly  about,  said, 

‘  1) _ me,  did  ever  you  see  the  like  of  that?” 

“  Cool,  however,  as  a  British  sailor  is  in  danger,  nothing 
can  approach  the  Turk  in  this  respect.  George  Finney — 
mentioned  before — had  hauled  one  into  the  boat,  a  fine-look¬ 
ing  fellow,  and  elegantly  dressed.  He  was  no  sooner  seated 
in  the  bow  of  the  boat,  than,  taking  out  a  portable  appara¬ 
tus,  he  began  to  fill  his  pipe,  which  having  done,  he  struck 
a  light  from  the  same  conveniency,  and  commenced  sending 
forth,  with  inconceivable  aj»athy,  volumes  of  smoke  from 
his  mouth.  ‘  Do  you  see  that  Turkish  rascal,’  said  Finney, 
wh(>  was  provoked  at  this  singular  instance  of  indiflerence. 

‘  Well,  since  he  cares  so  little  for  being  hauled  out  of  his 
Botanic  Majesties  clutches,  we’ll  soon  send  him  where  he 
came  from.’  So  saying,  he  made  a  spring  forward,  and 
seizing  the  Turk,  who  could  not  understand  how  he  had 
oflend(*d,  tumbled  him  overboard  before  ari}’^  one  could  pre¬ 
vent  him.  The  Turk  soon  recovered,  and  got  upon  a  piece 
of  the  wreck  of  one  of  his  own  ships,  where  he  was  picked 
up  by  the  Albion’s  boat.  Another  instance  of  Turkish 
c<M»lness  I  may  mention,  which,  although  it  did  not  happen 
in  our  ship,  was  told  me  under  well-authenticated  circum¬ 
stances.  Some  of  the  crew  of  the  French  frigate  Alcyone 
had  picked  up  a  Turk,  who,  by  his  dress,  appeiired  to  be  a 
person  of  rank  in  their  navy.  When  he  was  brought 
aboard,  he  found  his  arm  so  shattered,  that  it  would  need 
to  undergo  amputation  ;  so  he  made  his  way  down  the  cock-  i 
pit  ladder  with  as  much  ease  as  if  he  had  not  been  hurt, 
and  as  much  dignity  as  if  he  had  made  a  prize  of  the  fri¬ 
gate.  He  jiointed  to  his  shattered  arm,  and  made  signs  to 
the  surgeon  that  he  wanted  it  off.  The  surgeon  obliged  him 
so  far,  and  having  bound  up  the  stump  and  bandaged  it  pr(»- 
perly,  the  Turk  made  his  way  to  the  deck,  and,  plunging 
into* the  water,  swam  to  his  <»wn  vessel  that  was  ojqmsed, 
along  with  another,  to  the  very  frigate  he  had  been  aboard 
of.  He  was  seen  climbing  the  side  with  his  one  arm,  but 
had  not  been  aboard  many  minutes  when  it  blew  u]>,  and 
he,  among  others  of  the  crew,  in  all  probability,  perished  in 
the  explosion.” 

Many  little  volumes,  far  less  entitled  to  success  than  | 
this,  ]iave  been  successful.  We  shall  be  glad  to  know  that  ; 
the  author  of  “  I/ife  on  Board  a  Man-of-War”  does  not 
go  unrewai-ded  for  his  lively  descriptions  and  interesting 
anecdotes. 

The  Wintefs  Wreath,  for  1830.  A  Collection  of  OrL 
yinal  Contributions  in  Crose  and  T  erse,  London.  | 
Whittaker,  Treacher,  and  Co.  Liverpofd.  George  1 
Smith.  12mo.  Pp.  .38  L  j 

This  is  a  Liverpool  Annual;  and  we  are  pleased  to  see  : 


so  very  pretty  a  book  coming  out  of  Idverpool. 
people  wonder  why  no  Annual  is  piihlished  either  in  Dul^ 
lin  or  Edinburgh  ;  but  we  believe  the  reason  to  be,  thit 
it  would  be  extremely  difficult,  in  either  of  these  town^ 
to  get  up  the  embellishments  so  elegantly  as  is  done  in 
the  metropolis.  The  example  of  Liverpool  does  not  dis¬ 
prove  the  truth  of  this  ;  for,  though  the  Illustrations  of  the 
Winter's  Wreath  be  highly  meritorious,  it  will  scarcely 
I  do  to  compare  them  with  those  of  the  principal  London 
I  Annuals.  It  is  also  evident,  that  the  great  mass  of  the 
j  reading  public  will  buy  the  handsomest  book  they  can  get 
at  the  price  ;  and  though  local  associations  may  secure  the 
Winter's  Wreath  a  b(*tter  sale  in  I..iverpool  and  its  neigh- 
;  bourhood  than  any  of  its  compeers,  we  are  afraid  that  it 
will  elsewhere  enter  the  market  under  disadvantages, 
j  Of  its  twelve  embellishments,  the  three  which  are  en- 
I  graved  by  Edinburgh  artists  appear  to  us  the  best.  These 
)  are,  “  Sunset  on  the  Welsh  Coast,”  and  “  Dordt  from 
I  the  Harbour,”  both  engraved  by  William  Miller,  and 
“  The  Peasant’s  Grace,”  by  W.  H.  Lizars,  after  Jan 
j  Stein.  We  do  not  say  that  these  paintings  could  not  have 
been  better  engraved  by  London  artists,  but  this  we  say, 
that  they  are  exceedingly  well  engraved,  and  that  there 
are  not  many  artists,  either  in  London  or  any  where  else, 
who  could  have  done  them  more  justice.  The  frontis¬ 
piece  to  the  Winter's  Wreath,  which,  according  to  the 
rule  usually  observed  in  Annuals,  ought  to  have  been  one 
of  the  best  things  in  the  volume,  disap])oints  us  gi’catlv. 
It  is  so  w'retchedly  engraved,  that  it  is  impossible  to  say 
whether  the  original  painting  be  an  interesting  one  or  not. 
It  represents  a  female  figure — a  young  lady  half  buried 
ill  fur — whom  the  editor  is  pleased  to  designate  “  The 
Idol  of  Memory  but  we  beg  leave  to  say,  that  if  this 
be  his  idol,  he  is  rather  ill  off,  for  she  looks  so  very  unin¬ 
teresting,  that  we  should  be  inclined  to  set  her  down  as  a 
false  idol. 

As  to  the  letter-press  of  the  Winter's  Wreath,  it  is,  on 
the  whole,  very  respectable ;  but  the  truth  is,  we  are  at 
this  moment  so  satiated  with  all  the  little  tid-bits  and 
delicacies  of  the  Annuals,  that  we  have  no  stomach  for 
swallowing  any  more  of  them  with  a  healthy  appetite. 
A  single  apricot  or  orange  is  eat  w’ith  delight ;  but  spread 
out  a  bouquet  of  rich  fruit,  and  in  a  very  short  time  the 
palate  becomes  cloyed,  and  the  eye  looks  upon  the  whole 
with  indifference.  This  is  to  be  regretted,  but  such  is 
human  nature  ;  and  the  feeling  is  of  course  stronger  with 
us,  who,  within  the  last  ten  days,  have  had  fifteen  or  six¬ 
teen  Annuals  through  our  hands,  than  it  can  be  with 
those  who  as  yet  have  had  only  a  peep  or  two  at  a  stray 
copy.  We  think  we  could  now  write  a  receipt  for  an 
Annual  which  would,  in  no  single  instance,  fail  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  thing  wanted,  and  by  which  the  Avhede  process 
would  be  rendered  simple  and  certain.  Let  us  try ; — 
Take  twelve  paintings,  and  get  these  engi’aved  as  w’ell  as 
possible  ;  take  from  three  to  four  hundred  pages  ol  tha 
best  wire- wove  paper,  gilt  at  the  edges  ;  print  a  title-page, 
with  a  pretty  motto  in  the  middle  of  it ;  write  a  prelace 
of  three  or  four  pages,  in  which  you  return  your  most 
grateful  thanks  to  all  the  artists  and  all  the  contributors, 
and  declare  the  book  to  be  the  most  splendid  that  ever 
issued  from  the  press  ;  put  in  several  poems  by  Mrs  He- 
mans,  some  verses  “  written  in  an  album  ”  by  James 
Montgomery,  a  great  quantity  of  “  Stanzas  ”  and  “  Son¬ 
nets  to - ,”  and  a  few  prose  tales  by  the  “  authors  ot 

&c.  &c.  &c.”;  have  the  whole  bound  in  red  silk;  and 
you  may  then  safely  send  your  Annual  to  all  the  editors, 
who  will  be  sure  to  say,  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  delight¬ 
ful  books  for  a  Christmas  present  they  have  ever  seen. 

iMore  seriously,  the  Winter's  Wreath  is  e’lriched  by 
contributions” — that,  we  believe,  is  an  approved  phriise-^ 
from  ]Mrs  Ilemans,  IMjiry  Ilowitt,  Miss  IMitlord, 
Jewsbury,  Dr  Bowring,  Derw’ent  Conway,  J.  H. 
fen,  W.  Koscoe — to  whom  the  work  is  dedicated  -Hart¬ 
ley  Coleridge,  William  Howitt,  and  others.  Ihest*<c- 
tioii  of  anonymous  contributions  reflects  credit  on  t  ic 
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t^te  of  the  Editor  ;  and,  according  to  the  usual  style, 
ve  siippoJ^c  we  too  must  conclude  by  declaring,  that  the 
volume  will  make  an  excellent  Christmas  present,  which, 
after  all,  is  our  candid  opinion. 

Golden  Lyre.  Specimens  of  the  Poets  of  England, 
France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Spain.  Edited  by  John 
Macray.  Londmi.  J.  D.  Haas.  Edinburgh.  Con¬ 
stable  &  Co.  1830. 

The  Golden  Lyre,  we  are  informed,  was  undertaken 
as  well  from  a  wish  to  shoAV  the  progress  of  a  new  and 
beautiful  art,  as  to  supply  a  volume  of  agreeable  and  di¬ 
versified  reading  for  the  student  of  foreign  literature, 
lloth  designs  are  laudable.  The  contents  are  beautifully 
printed  in  gold,  and  are  very  jmliciously  selected.  In 
English  literature  we  have  specimens  from  Byron,  Camp- 
belb  Coleridge,  Cowper,  Mrs  Hemans,  and  lingers.  In 
French,  from  Casimir  Bonjour,  Chateaubriand,  Dela- 
vigne,  Delille,  Ducis,  and  Voltaire.  In  German,  from 
Goethe,  Herder,  Hermine  v.  Chezy,  Bellstab,  Schiller, 
and  Uhland.  In  Italian,  from  Chiabrera,  Dante,  Della 
Casa,  Filicaja,  Monti,  and  Tasso.  In  Sj)anish,  from 
Garcilaso,  Herrera,  I.ope  de  ^Vga,  Maestro  Leon,  Rioja, 
and  Villegas.  I'he  scholar  is  thus  presented  with  a  very 
tasteful  manual  of  the  beauties  of  modern  poetry.  It  has 
occurred  to  us  that  the  effect  would  be  still  more  splendid 
were  tlie  gold  letters  to  be  impressed  upon  a  dark  ground, 
instead  of  a  white  glazed  paper.  Would  not  dark  green, 
or  blue,  or  even  rose  colour,  contrast  well  with  the  gold 
letter?  Be  this  as  it  may,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but 
that,  in  the  present-giving  time  of  the  year,  this  beautiful 
little  volume  will  meet  with  numerous  purchasers. 


The  Landscape  Annual,  or  the  Tourist  in  Italy  and  Switz- 
erland.  From  Drawings  by  Samuel  Prout,  Esq.  The 
Literary  Department  by  T.  Roscoe,  F^sq.  London. 
Robert  Jennings.  Edinburgh.  Constable  &  Co.  1830. 

The  Editor  of  the  Landscape  Annual  explains  its  na¬ 
ture  and  design  in  these  words  : — “  While  the  galleries  of 
the  wealthy,  and  the  cabinets  of  the  curious,  have  been 
freelv  resorted  to  for  the  illustration  of  the  various  an- 
nual  publications  which,  by  their  beauty  and  splendour, 
have  formed  an  era  in  modern  art  and  literature,  it  is 
singular  that  the  more  captivating  and  exquisite  scenes 
which  nature  herself  affords  should  have  been  overlooked 
or  neglected.  With  the  view  of  supjdying  this  deficiency, 
the  Landscape  Annual  has  been  projected,  a  publication 
designed  to  exhibit  a  connected  series  of  views,  illustrative 
of  the  most  interesting  scenery  of  Europe.  The  magni¬ 
ficent  mountains  and  delightfur  valleys  of  Switzerland, 
the  banks  of  the  noble  Rhine,  the  rich  plains  of  Lom- 
biicdy,  and  the  splendid  remains  of  Roman  greatness, 
will  furnish  inexhaustible  sources  of  graphic  embellish- 
wicnt.  But  it  is  not  merely  as  a  work  of  art  that  the 
Landscape  Annual  prefers  its  claim  to  public  support.  The 
views  will  be  accompanied  with  literary  illustrations,  in¬ 
tended  to  present  not  only  a  vivid  and  accurate  description 
of  the  scenes  delineated  by  the  artist,  but  likewise  to  recall 
tbemany  interesting  recollections  which  the  ])ages  of  his- 
t“ry»  or  the  records  of  tradition,  can  supply.”  We  can- 
l^ot  help  thinking  that  there  is  something  very  attractive 
in  this  view  of  the  contents  of  the  Landscape  Annual, 
^nd  having  now  seen  all  tlie  embellisliments,  which  are 
Iwerity-six  in  number,  and  each  more  b<*autiful  than  the 
other,  we  can  answer  for  the  manner  in  which  this  de- 
^^Rient  of  the  work  will  be  executed.  These  einbel- 
Miments  comprise  a  succession  of  the  most  interesting 
which  occur  to  the  eye  id* the  traveller  on  his  route  j 
Geneva  to  Rome.  Among  them  we  find, — Geneva 
■^Lausanne — Castle  of  C  hillon — ^lartigny — Milan  (  a- 
— Lake  of  (*omo — Verona — Viin*enza — Padua — 
<^lrarch’s  House  at  Arquu — The  Rialto  at  Venice — 


The  Bridge  of  Sighs — Bologna — Ponte  Sisto,  Rome _ 

Fish  Market,  Rome.  We  reserve  our  more  detailed  re¬ 
marks  upon  the  work  till  ^ve  have  an  opportunity  of 
perusing  the  letter-press  ;  but  in  the  mean  time  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying,  that,  considering  there  are  to  lie 
300  pages  of  ]»rinted  matter  in  addition  to  twenty-six 
highly-finished  line  engravings,  and  that,  in  as  far  as  ex¬ 
ternals  are  concerned,  the  work  is  to  be  brought  out  in  a 
style  equal  to  the  Keepsake,  cand  is  yet  to  be  sold  at  no 
higher  price  than  one  guinea,  it  is  certainly  the  cheapest 
of  all  the  Annuals. 


National  Portrait  Gallery  of  Illustrious  and  Eminent 
Personages  of  the  \Wi  Century.  With  Memoirs  by  the 
Rev.  Henry  Stebbing,  M.A.  Nos.  V.  and  VI.  Lou¬ 
don.  1829. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  speak  of  this  work  in 
terms  of  much  commendation.  The  two  last  Numbers 
amply  support  its  previous  character.  No.  V.  contains 
portraits,  very  beautifully  engraved  on  steel,  of  the  3Iar- 
quis  Wellesley — a  splendid  picture,  exquisitely  ]uiinted 
by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence — of  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  and 
Sir  Henry  Torrens;  and  No.  VI.  contains  Lord  (Jrant- 
ham,  an  amazingly  fine-looking  man.  Bishop  Heber, 
and  the  Duke  of  Beaufort.  All  these  are  accompanied 
by  Memoirs,  written  with  precision  and  elegance,  by  the 
Rev.  Mr  Stebbing.  And  when  we  consider  that  each 
Number  thus  comprises,  in  addition  to  the  portraits,  about 
twenty  pages  of  interesting  letter-press,  and  yet  sells  so 
low  as  three  shillings  the  large  size,  and  two  shillings  the 
small,  our  readers  will  acknowledge  that  we  are  doing 
them  a  service  iu  again  directing  their  attention  to  the 
publication. 

The  Scottish  Laverock :  Original  Songs  and  Poems. 
Humbly  dedicated  to  the  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  New  Club,  St  Andrew  Stpiare,  Edinburgh, 
by  their  very  humble  and  much-devoted  servant  G. 
Wilson.  Edinburgh:  Printed  for  the  Author.  1829, 
8  VO.  Pp.  21G. 

This  is  a  title-page  and  dedication  all  in  one.  How¬ 
ever,  on  turning  over  the  leaf,  we  find  there  is  another 

dedication,  in  which  the  author  modestly  remarks, _ “  I 

presume  not,  my  I^ords  and  Gentlemen,  to  say  that  my 
feeble  efi'orts  should  be  ])ut  in  com]»etition  with  the  works 
of  those  mighty  masters  in  the  art  divine  of  fasidnating 
song,  my  much-admired  and  much-honoured  country¬ 
men,  Burns,  Campbell,  Scott.”  To  this  we  sincerely 
say  “  Amen  !”  Yet  there  is  some  coarse  humour  about 
Mr  G.  Wilson,  and  his  book  is  not  altogether  destitute  of 
that  kind  of  talent  which  will  find  admirers  in  the  meri¬ 
dian  of  the  Lawnmarket. 


Temporis  Calendarium  ;  or  an  Almanack  on  a  New  Con¬ 
struction,  for  the  Year  of  our  Lord  1830.  By  William 
Rogerson.  London.  John  Stephens.  i2ino.  P[».  48. 

This  is  a  useful  little  work  upon  correct  and  scientific 
principles,  and  altogether  free  of  that  wretched  sii|N‘rsti- 
tious  stuff  so  frequently  palmed  uj)oii  the  credulity  of  the 
populace  by  Lomlon  Almanai-k-makers.  The  compiler, 
Mr  Rogerson,  has  been  for  some  years  in  the  employ  of 
Government,  at  the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich,  and 
is  evidently  well  (jualified  for  his  present  task.  We  ob¬ 
serve,  by  his  book,  that  there  are  t<»  be  six  eclipses  in  the 
course  of  the  ensuing  year,  but  of  these  only  one  will  be 
visible  to  us, — a  total  eclipse  of  the  Mo<»n,  on  Thursday, 
the  2d  of  September,  when  the  Minm  will  pass  almost 
through  the  centre  of  the  Earth’s  shadow,  and  the  total 
obscuration  will  of  course  be  of  long  c  ontinuance. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 


why  every  county,  or  even  every  presltytery,  should 

_ _ c«_i  ,  not 


LOCAL  INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  ENCOURAGEMENT 
OF  USEFUL  KNOWLEDGE. 


THE  DUNBAR  MECHANICS’  INSTITUTION - DUNBAR  CHARITY 

SC  HOOL  SOCIETY - HADDINGTON  SCHOOL  OF  ARTS - EAST 

LOTHIAN  MUTUAL  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 


The  exertions  which  the  working  classes  are  now  uni¬ 
versally  making  throughout  the  country,  to  provide  for 
themselves  facilities  in  acquiring  scientific  instruction,  is 
a  striking  and  important  feature  of  the  times  in  which 
We  live.  Exertions  so  truly  laudable  cannot  fail  to  be 
viewed  with  delight  by  all  well-regulated  minds,  and 
have  of  course  experienced,  from  the  higher  and  better 
educated  ranks,  every  encouragement  and  assistance.  As 
the  consequence  of  this  generous  co-operation,  a  Mechanics’ 
Institution,  or  School  of  Arts,  has  sprung  up  in  almost 
every  considerable  town  in  the  kingdom, — the  more  popu¬ 
lous  villages  have  their  book-clubs  and  reading-rooms, 
and  some  of  them  have  also  lectures, — and,  even  in  the 
most  remote  inland  districts,  we  now  frequently  find  cen¬ 
tral  libraries,  with  detached  village  branches,  upon  the 
itinerating  plan — a  plan  which  has  been  so  successfully 
acted. upon  for  the  last  twelve  years,  in  the  county  of 
Haddington,  in  particular,  under  the  superintendence  of 
a  single  benevolent  individual — Mr  Samuel  Brown.  These 
central  and  itinerating  libraries  are  peculiarly  productive 
of  an  intercourse  among  the  working  classes,  though  li¬ 
ving  at  considerable  distances  from  each  other;  and  they 
are  admirably  calculated,  also,  to  pave  the  Avay  for  the 
formation  of  clubs  for  reading  and  conversation,  as  well 
as  for  Friendly  Societies  and  Savings  Banks,  the  utility 
of  which,  if  conducted  upon  correct  principles,  cannot  be 
disjHited.  The  ball^'  having  thus  got  its  first  impulse, 
continues  to  increase  and  to  roll  on  rapidly.  To  a  col¬ 
lection  of  well-chosen  books,  is  added  a  reading-room,  or 
hall,  provided  with  maps,  instruments,  and  some  of  the 
select  periodicals  of  the  day.  Private  classes  in  arith¬ 
metic,  practical  geometry,  and  sometimes  geography,  are 
taught,  in  the  leisure  hours  of  the  evening,  to  apprentices 
and  others,  by  the  better-educated  journeymen  mechanics, 
who,  in  their  turn,  marshal  themselves  under  the  super¬ 
intendence,  gratuitous  or  otherwise,  of  a  properly-quali¬ 
fied  teacher,  by  whom  they  are  instructed  in  elementary 
geometry,  algebra,  and  probably  a  few  of  the  easier  branches 
of  natural  and  mechanical  philoso[>hy. 

As  to  the  effect  of  such  Institutions  upon  the  political 
character  of  their  members,  “it  is  not  easy  to  conceive,” 
in  the  words  of  the  Reverend  Mr  Hall  of  Leicester,  “  in 
what  manner  instructing  men  in  their  duties  can  prompt 
them  to  neglect  those  duties,  or  how  that  enlargement  of 
reason,  which  enables  them  to  comprehend  the  true 
grounds  of  authority  and  the  obligations  to  obedience, 
should  indispose  them  to  obey.”  “  Nothing,  in  reality, 
renders  legitimate  government  so  insecure  as  extreme 
ignorance  in  the  people.  It  is  this  which  renders  them 
an  easy  prey  to  seduction,  makes  them  the  victims  of  pre- 
jjiidices  and  false  alarms,  and  so  ferocious  withal,  that 
their  interference,  in  a  time  of  public  commotion,  is  more 
be  dreaded  than  the  eruption  of  a  volcano.”  With  re¬ 
gard  to  morality  and  religion,  it  is  evident  that  these  de¬ 
pend  f(i»r  their  very  existence  on  the  cultivation  of  the 
mind;  and  the  argument,  which  was  at  one  time  attempted 
to  be  deduced  from  a  perversion  of  the  poet’s  aphorism, 

“  A  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing,” 

is  now  universally  exploded.  The  trouble  which  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  attend  the  undertaking  is  another  reason  which 
prevents  many  people  from  engaging  in  forming  these  so¬ 
cieties.  That  there  will  be  a  little  trouble  at  the  outset 
must  of  course  be  allowed  ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  simplicity  | 
of  the  plan  for  giving  practical  effect  to  the  Institution  is 
properly  understood,  the  rest  is  mere  amusement,  and  of 
the  most  rational  and  agreeable  kind.  We  do  not  see 


have  its  Mechanics’  Institution  or  School  of  Arts  * 
central  library,  and  its  itinerating  branches.  ’ 

We  have  been  induced  more  especially  to  advert 
this  subject  at  present,  by  having  had  the  Reports  Vr 
pectuses,  and  Proceedings  of  several  of  these  excellent  so. 
cieties  which  now  exist  in  East  Lothian,  recently  lai(j 
before  us.  We  do  not  mean  to  go  into  the  particulars 
of  their  present  condition  or  future  prospects  ;  but  simnl 
to  express  our  satisfaction  at  the  success  and  spirit  with 
which  they  seem  to  be  carried  on,  and  to  recommend 
the  detail  of  their  arrangements  for  general  imitation 
in  all  counties  where  a  similar  laudable  desire  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  best  interests  of  the  working-classes  has  not 
yet  so  decidedly  manifested  itself.*  We  cannot  do  bet¬ 
ter  than  add  to  these  brief  remarks  the  following  obser¬ 
vations  on  local  institutions,  of  perhaps  a  more  sacred  cha¬ 
racter,  yet  of  a  nature  nearly  allied  to  those  to  whi^h  we 
refer,  by  the  Right  Hon.  Charles  Grant.  They  have 
never  before  appeared  in  print,  and  we  know  them  to 
have  been  written  out  from  the  dictation  of  that  gifted 
and  amiable  man.  Though  naturally  hurried  and  im¬ 
perfect,  they  are  not  unworthy  the  splendid  imagination 
which  produced  the  finest  ju-ize  poem  Cambridge  ever 


saw  : 


“  I  am  always  glad  to  see  the  appointment  of  local  in¬ 
stitutions,  because  they  furnish  a  practical  refutation  of 
the  charge  so  often  made  against  the  supporters  of  in¬ 
stitutions  on  a  more  large  and  general  scale,  that  while 
their  benevolence  is  active  in  distant  countries,  and  in  re¬ 
spect  to  foreign  nations,  they  are  apt  to  neglect  the  inte¬ 
rests  of  those  of  their  own  countrymen  nearer  home.  This 
charge  is  as  unsound  in  argument  as  untrue  in  statement. 
I  ajqieal  to  the  fact,  that  Great  Britain  is  at  this  moment 
covered  with  local  institutions,  which  have  sprung  up 
since  the  formation  of  those  great  societies  which  extend 
to  the  whole  world.  The  remark  of  the  poet — 

Who  that  from  Alpine  heights,  his  labouring  eye 
Shoots  round  the  wide  horizon,  to  survey 
Nilus  or  Ganges  rolling  his  bright  wave, 

- - wdll  turn  his  gaze 

To  mark  the  windings  of  a  scanty  rill 
That  murmurs  at  his  feet  ? 

however  just  as  to  the  prospects  of  nature,  is  not  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  efforts  of  Christian  benevolence,  which,  in- 
sjiired  throughout  by  the  same  motives,  must  in  every 
place  be  equally  operative. 

“  If  ever  there  was  a  period  in  which  it  became  the 
friends  of  religious  education  peculiarly  to  exert  them¬ 
selves,  this  is  the  period.  By  the  increasing  knowdedge 
diffused  among  all  ranks,  and  the  rapid  and  progressive 
facility  of  communication  bet\veen  all  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  a  new  order  of  things  is  opened — new  w'ants — new 
impulses — new  desires — new  arts — new  temptations — 
and,  I  fear,  new  crimes.  The  increase  of  kiiowdedge,  arid 
the  improvement  of  the  people,  cannot  fail  to  be  matters 
of  congratulation,  because  they  cannot  fail  to  conduce  to 
the  happiness  of  the  people  and  the  benefit  of  the  empire, 
provided  only,  that  with  all  this  secular  knowledge  is 
united  the  knowledge  that  Hows  from  a  celestiiil  source 
— that  amidst  every  other  wisdom,  heavenly  wisdom 
should  not  be  forgotten.  While  this  earthly,  but  not  un¬ 
hallowed  radiance,  is  streaming  over  the  mass  ol  the 
people, 

‘  Let  heaven  above  its  portals  wide  disjday, 

And  break  upon  them  in  a  fiood  of  day  !’ 

“  Most  excellent  are  those  institutions  which  administer 
to  the  wants  and  sufferings  of  our  fellow-creatures.  1  ‘**y 
have  their  praise  and  their  high  reward.  But  institn 
tions  which  extend  to  more  than  temporal  necessities  are 

clothed  with  a  still  higher  character.  Itj  like  them,  t  ey 


♦  It  is  proper  to  mention  that,  in  the  alxive  remains, 
availed  ourselves,  to  a  considerable  extent,  of  what  has  jq 

nicated  to  us  by  Mr  Robert  Watson  of  Westbarns,  wnoapin; 
take  an  active  and  liberal  interest  in  this  subject. 
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re  built  on  the  abasement  of  our  condition,  they  are,  un- 
Hkethem,  built  also  on  the  loftiness  of  our  hopes  and  the 
plendour  of  our  destinies.  Whatever  in  the  others  is 
^lood  or  attractive,  is  comprehended  in  these,  and  adorn- 
^  and  exalted  by  new  and  more  finished  excellencies. 
These  meet  man  in  every  exigency  of  his  condition,  either 
as  the  victim  of  sorrow  or  the  child  of  hope — the  slave  of 
death,  or  the  heir  of  immortality.  Those  other  institu- 
iious  are  indeed  excellent,  as  strenii^theninjj  all  the  rela¬ 
tions  and  charities  of  life.  Truly  admirable  are  those 
relations  which  bind  man  to  man ;  but  still  more  admi¬ 
rable  are  those  relations  which  bind  man  to  his  Maker. 
However  interesting  are  the  emotions  which  lead  us  to 
heal  the  sick  and  relieve  the  distressed,  much  more  affect¬ 
ing  are  the  sympathies  which  soothe  the  troubled  con¬ 
science _ which  rescue  guilt  from  the  undying  worm,  and 

speak  peace  to  the  departing  sjdrit.” 

LETTERS  FROM  PARIS. 

No.  I. 

[We  are  happy  to  have  it  in  our  power  to  intimate,  that  we  have 
made  arrangements  which  enable  us  to  promise  our  readers  a  conti¬ 
nuance  of  these  letters  from  time  to  time.  We  make  no  doubt  that 
their  contents  will  be  found  of  general  interest. — Ed.  Lit.  Jour.] 

In  the  present  political  ferment,  the  still  small  voices 
of  art  and  literature,  to  which  alone  of  late  years  I  have 
listened,  are  entirely  overpowered.  You  in  England  must 
think,  when  you  peruse  our  journals,  that  the  painter  has 
thrown  aside  his  brush,  and  the  tailor  his  needle,  to  add 
their  most  sweet  voices  to  the  cry  which  has  been  raised 
from  one  end  of  France  to  the  other  against  the  ministry. 
You  are  mistaken,  lleneath  this  brawling  torrent  the 
ordinary  current  of  life  Hows  on  unvexed.  The  literature 
of  France,  like  that  of  all  Europe,  has,  it  is  true,  acquired 
a  tinge  of  politics  more  piquant  than  beautiful ;  but  set¬ 
ting  this  apart,  and  a  few  Tom-fooleries  of  a^timid  and  sus¬ 
picious  administration,  the  artist  and  the  man  of  letters 
go  on  as  before. 

A  good  deal  of  attention  has  been  excited  by  the  exhi¬ 
bition  of  the  works  of  the  young  artists  who  have  com¬ 
peted  this  year  for  the  prizes  awarded  by  the  Academy  of 
the  Fine  Arts  in  the  Institute  of  France.  The  journals 
had  discussed  with  considerable  heat  their  respective  me¬ 
rits;  and  it  had  been  officially  announced,  that  Madame  la 
Diichesse  de  Berri  had  left  the  Tuileries  on  the  second 
of  October,  at  half  past  one  o’clock  precisely,  in  order  to 
visit  the  exhibition.  In  short,  what  with  the  real  inte¬ 
rest  of  the  occasion,  what  with  the  tickling  of  public  cu¬ 
riosity  by  such  small  talk  as  above  alluded  to,  and  what 
with  the  natural  love  of  the  French  for  any  public  exhi¬ 
bition,  the  annual  public  session  of  the  Aciidemy,  held  on 
Saturday  the  third  of  October,  was  most  crowdedly  at¬ 
tended.  The  ceremonies  of  the  day  commenced  with  the 
performance  of  a  musical  overture,  part  of  an  opera  com¬ 
posed  by  M.  Bailly,  one  of  the  royal  pensioners,  which 
he  had  produced  at  Venice  with  considerable  success.  It 
yas  extremely  well  executed  by  a  band,  consisting  of  the 
efe  of  the  orchestras  of  the  French  and  Italian  opera. 
The  piece  was  of  itself  well  enough,  although  the  author 
seems  rather  deficient  in  variety,  and  at  times  no  ways 
<lis»inclined  to  substitute  noise  for  barmony.  Some  con¬ 
noisseurs  near  where  I  stood  looked  unutterable  tilings  at 
each  other,  and  muttered  (if  I  caught  their  meaning  cor- 
rectly)  something  about  plagiarism.  As  soon  as  the  mu- 
wc  ceased,  a  pompous-looking  gentleman,  with  a  jiortfolio 
^eneath  his  arm,  claimed  the  attention  of  the  assembly. 

Quatremere  de  (Quincy  !”  solibM|uized  a  young  avo~ 
who  stood  beside  me  ;  “  Finevitable  secretaire  [lerpe- 
Juel !  Tijg  secretary’s  present  business  was  to  deliver  an 
•storical  sketch  of  the  life  and  works  of  Iloudon,  a  sta- 
^•^ry  of  some  eminence,  who  died  about  a  year  ago  at  an 
'anced  age.  I  should  gladly  tell  you  something  of  this 
^**bst,  but  as  the  orator  really  gave  us  no  information 
^‘oncerniijg  him,  it  is  impossible  to  gratify  you.  M.  Gar- 


nier  next  presented  himself  with  the  report  on  the  works 
of  the  royal  pensioners  in  the  French  Academy  at  Rome. 
The  report  stilted,  that  the  painters  had  failed  this  year  in 
sending  the  requisite  contributions  ;  but  apologized  for 
them,  on  the  score  that  they  had  undertaken  Avorks  too 
arduous  to  admit  of  their  being  finished  Avithin  the  limit¬ 
ed  period,  and  promised  ample  compensation  next  year. 
A  study  of  Marius  at  Minturnae,  by  Norblin,  and  an¬ 
other  of  the  Soldier  performing  the  Rites  of  Sepulture  to 
Pompey,;by  Feron,  Avcre  mentioned  Avith  approbation. 
The  department  of  sculpture  afforded  greater  scope  for 
commendation.  Praises  Avere  lavished,  in  particular,  up¬ 
on  a  Mercury  by  Duret,  Avhich  Avas  said  to  be  alike  re¬ 
markable  for  truth  and  grace.  But  the  great  store  of 
eulogiums  Av^as  reserved  for  the  school  of  architecture, 
Avhicb  indeed  seems,  by  Avhat  I  learn  from  Rome,  to  be 
the  most  distinguished  department  of  the  French  Acade¬ 
my,  and  to  produce  the  most  promising  architects  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  The  report  being  finished,  INI.  (Quatremere  de 
Quincy  jiroceeded  to  distribute  the  prizes ;  and  this  part 
of  the  ceremony  Avas  accompanied  Avith  rei»eated  fiourishes 
of  trumpets,  and  concluded  (excuse  the  bull)  Avith  an 
overture  by  Barber(*au.  The  cantata  by  PreAost,  Avhich 
had  gained  the  musical  prize,  aajis  then  sung  by  Madame 
Dabadie  Avith  all  her  im]>assioned  power.  Thus  termi¬ 
nated  one  of  the  most  pleasing  public  exhibitions  at  Avhich 
I  ever  remember  to  have  been  t>resent. 

On  Tuesday  the  6tb,  mass  AV'as  celebrated  in  all  the 
colleges  of  Paris,  preparatory  to  opening,  Avith  due  sidem- 
nity,  the  UniA^ersity  Session.  I  do  not  knoAv  Avhether 
you  are  aware  that  there  is  but  one  University  in  France, 
comprehending  all  the  colleges  and  lyceums  Avherever ' 
situated,  and  jdaced  immediately  under  the  direction  of  a 
minister,  “  le  Grand-maitre  de  rUniversitc,”  Avho  manages 
its  affairs,  Avith  the  advice  and  assistance  of  a  “  Conceil 
royal  d’instruction  publique.”  This  avjis  an  institution 
of  Bonaparte,  Avbo  sought  to  give  a  kind  of  military  or¬ 
ganization  to  eA'ery  thing.  At  the  return  of  the  Bour¬ 
bons,  the  office  of  Grand-maitre  Avas  for  a  Avhile  abolish¬ 
ed,  but  it  has  since  been  restored,  the  council  having  been 
found  not  to  Avork  so  Avell  Avithout  its  jiresident.  This 
idea,  of  uniting  every  institution  for  education  throughout 
the  kingdom  into  one  great  body,  Avas  praised  at  the  time 
as  a  master-stroke  of  genius  ;  but  the  FVench  are  iioav  be¬ 
ginning  to  complain  of  it  as  a  great  monopoly,  and  fruitful 
inlet  to  favouritism.  A  AA^orse  fault  may  be  found  Avith  it. 
It  has  encouraged  the  establishment,  in  ilifferent  districts, 
of  academies  for  one  branch  of  education  only — here  one 
for  laAA^,  there  one  for  divinity  or  medicine.  Now,  p4*r- 
haps  the  greatest  benefit  of  spi’eading  universities  through 
the  country  is,  that  they  bring  together  a  great  number 
of  young  men,  all  engaged  in  scientific  pursuits,  who  mu¬ 
tually  kindle  each  other’s  ardour ;  Avhile,  by  constantly 
coming  in  collision  Avith  others  of  different  professions, 
they  escape  that  pedantic  partiality  to  one  particular  kind 
of  mental  culture,  which  is  so  apt  to  Avarp  him  Avho  de- 
A’otes  himself  exclusively  to  one  branch  of  study.  There 
is  also  a  fear  at  present,  that  the  new  ministry  Avill  en¬ 
deavour  to  subordinate  the  University  to  jiriestly  infiu- 
ence.  And  of  all  classes  of  the  priesthood,  the  Jesuits  are 
AA^atched  AAUth  the  most  jealous  eye.  Every  ele\'ation  of 
a  member  of  that  body  to  an  office  in  any  ai^ademy  or 
lyceum,  is  immediately  caught  up  and  retailed  with  the 
most  invidious  comments.  Nay,  the  motions  of  the  order 
in  foreign  states  are  noted  and  recorded.  And  truly  there 
do  appear  evidences  of  reviving  bustle  and  energy  among 
the  Reverend  Fathers,  that  might  at  one  time  have  given 
just  cause  for  alarm.  But  their  day  is  over.  Their 
union  and  organization  is  the  same  as  ever,  their  spirit  is 
unchanged,  and  the  talents  ot  many  ot  the  brethren  are  of 
the  very  highest  order  ;  but  society  has  changed.  'Thai 
social  fabric,  and  those  feelings,  in  and  upon  which  their 
tactics  were  cabailated  to  operate,  have  disappeared,  and 
with  these  their  power.  Like  Archimedes,  they  are  un¬ 
able  to  move  the  world,  from  the  ,waut  of  a  standing- 
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place. — The  most  distinguished  literary  men  connected 
with  the  University  are,  MM.  Cousin,  Guizat,  and  Vil- 
lemain.  The  former  is  distinguished  for  his  extensive 
knowledge  of  ancient  and  modern  systems  of  philosophy, 
and  his  eloquent  elucidations  of  them  ;  the  other  two  are 
equally  esteemed,  the  first  as  an  historian,  the  other  for 
his  literary  attainments. 

A  letter  has  been  received  from  the  brave  d’Arcet, 
dated  Tripoli  in  SjTia,  June  1829.  The  object  of  his 
visit  to  that  town,  where  the  plague  is  at  present  raging, 
was  to  make  some  experiments  on  the  effect  of  chlorine 
on  the  virus  of  the  plague.  He  and  his  companions  pro¬ 
cured  the  garments  of  six  people  who  had  died  of  the  dis¬ 
ease,  stained  with  the  blood  and  matter  which  had  exuded 
from  their  sores  ; — these  were  immersed  for  sixteen  hours 
in  a  solution  of  chlorate  of  soda,  at  five  degrees  of  Guy 
Lussac's  chlorometre.  Each  of  the  associates  put  on  one 
of  the  dresses  as  soon  as  dried,  slept  in  it,  and  wore  it  for 
eighteen  hours.  At  the  time  of  d’Arcet’s  writing,  eight 
days  had  elapsed  since  the  experiment,  and  not  the  least 
accident  had  followed.  They  proj>osed  next  to  try  the 
efficacy  of  internal  applications  of  the  chlorate  of  soda  to 
pei*son8  labouring  under  the  disease.  The  writer  con¬ 
cludes  by  expressing  a  hope,  that  he  may  be  able  to  suc¬ 
ceed  in  persuading  the  Turks  to  use  this  medicine,  found¬ 
ed  on  their  having  already  so  far  relaxed  in  their  princi¬ 
ples  of  fatalism,  that  they  begin  to  follow  the  example  of 
the  Europeans  in  observing  quarantine.  The  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  humanity,  exemplified  in  the  intrepid  conduct 
of  these  French  physicians,  requires  no  comment. 

There  are  few  new  publications.  A  work,  entitled 

Clement  XIV.,  and  Carlo  Bertinazzi,  or  Correspond¬ 
ence  between  a  Pope  and  a  Player,”  is  announced.  A 
translation  of  your  late  townswoman,  Mrs  Brunton’s  Self- 
Control,  has  been  executed  by  the  fair  translator  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Wilson’s  IMargaret  Lyndsay,  and  favourably  re¬ 
ceived.  “  Le  Cabinet  de  Lecture,”  a  new  Literary 
Journal,  contains  a  translation  of  an  ode  of  Horace,  attri¬ 
buted  to  Louis  XVIII.  Alexis  Dumesuil  is  about  to 
publish  a  history  of  the  bast  thirty  years. 

In  my  next,  I  shall  give  you  some  account  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  state  of  the  Drama  here. 

Parisy  October  12,  1829. 


MUSIC.— BRAHAM. 

Braham,  though  he  has  been,  we  believe,  thirty  years 
on  the  stage,  is,  at  this  moment,  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame, 
and  in  the  fullest  possession  of  all  his  powers.  He  still 
retains  the  youthfulness  of  his  appearance  ;  and  his  voice 
has,  in  the  highest  degree,  all  its  marvellous  qualities. 
He  still  biTathes  those  notes  of  bewitching  softness  which 
dissolve  his  hearers  in  pleasure  and  tenderness ;  and  still 
pours  forth  those  volumes  of  sound,  which,  as  it  were,  fill 
the  very  air  around  us.  His  command  over  this  most 
miraculous  organ  strikes  us  as  being  even  more  entire 
than  it  ever  was.  The  perfect  facility  and  absence  of  all 
effort  with  which  he  makes  it  obey  every  impulse  of  feel¬ 
ing,  and  embody  every  conception  of  genius,  give  a  charm 
to  every  thing  he  does,  which  is  felt  by  every  hearer.  In 
respect  to  taste,  he  is,  if  not  unrivalled,  at  least  not  sur- 
jiassed,  by  the  most  exquisite  singers  of  the  Italian  school. 
This  assertion  may  at  first  sight  appear  strange,  when  it 
is  considered  how  much  Braham  has  been  blamed  for 
singing  in  bad  taste ;  we  hold  it,  nevertheless,  to  be 
IK*rfectiy  correct.  Braham’s  school  is  exquisitely  Italian 
—  his  education  wjls  Italian — and,  in  his  youth,  he 
sung  with  a  degree  of  distinction  which  was  never  ac¬ 
corded  to  any  other  tramontane  performer  except  iNIrs 
Billington,  at  the  ])rincipal  theatres  in  It.aly.  Even  now', 
nine-tenths  of  all  his  singifig  is  purely  Italian.  No  Ita¬ 
lian  ever  sui'passed  him  in  the  consummate  skill  W’ith 
which  he  manages  his  voice — in  his  masterly  jiortamcntOy 
nor  ill  the  delicacy  and  grace  of  his  embellishments. 
These  beauties  arc  exhibited  in  every  song  he  sings  ;  but 


unfortunately  he  often  more  than  neutralizes  their^eff^ 
by  a  garish  and  vulgar  piece  of  extravagance  at  the  eM 
of  his  song,  calculated  and  intended  to  produce  a  shout  *  f 
stupid  ecstasy  from  the  most  ignorant  part  of  his  audience 
Braham  himself,  we  believe,  has  said  that  he  sings  in  this 
way,  against  his  better  judgment,  because  he  finds  he  can^ 
not  otherwise  please  an  English  audience.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  has  been  said  that  Braham  himself  has  created 

that  bad  taste  to  which  he  is  now  obliged  to  yield _ that 

he  has  evoked  a  spirit  which  he  feels  himself  comjielled  to 
obey.  We  are  rather  inclined  to  think  that  Braham’s 
own  account  of  the  matter  is  the  more  coiTect  one  • 
though  perhaps  he  might  have  chosen  the  better  part  if 
he  had  at  first  resisted  the  infiuence  of  bad  taste  to  which 
he  must  now'continue  to  yield.  Be  all  this  as  it  may,  how¬ 
ever,  the  bad  parts  of  Braham’s  singing  form  but  an  in¬ 
considerable  fraction  when  compared  with  its  beauties  • 
and  they  who  dwell  with  such  earnestness  on  the  s[>ots  of 
this  sun  seem  to  have  eyes  too  weak  to  perceive  and  enjoy 
its  splendour. 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 

LINES  ABOUT  LOVE  AND  SUCH-LIKE  NONSENSE. 
What  a  quantity  of  nonsense  people  prattle  about  love, 
And  poets  make  it  constantly  the  rhyming  ivord  to  dove ; 
But  if  you’ll  just  look  round  about  and  see  how  things 
go  on. 

You’ll  find  the  simple  truth  to  be,  that  Jessie  marries 
John, 

And  that  they  live  together  in  a  middling  sort  of  way. 
Not  knowing  sometimes  very  well  how  they  should  kill 
the  day ; 

Unless  the  husband  be  a  man  of  business  and  dispatch. 
In  which  case  he’ll  have  little  time  to  think  about  his 
match  ; 

And  his  wife  will  sit  at  home  and  play  on  her  piano¬ 
forte 

Such  airs  as  Tanti  palpiti,”  Non  piu,”  or  “  Cruda 
sorte 

Or  else  her  friends  will  call  to  speak  about  her  husband’s 
merits. 

And  when  they  go,  they’ll  sigh  and  say — “  Poor  thing ! 
she’s  in  low  spirits  !” — 

“  I  wonder  if  he  treats  her  well  “  I  hate  these  ficklo 
fellows !” — 

“  I  hope  that  nothing  I  have  said  will  make  his  poor  wife 
jealous.” 

At  five  the  gentleman  comes  home,  quite  fagged  and  ra¬ 
ther  hungry, 

And  finds  his  lady  drown’d  in  tears,  or  looking  sour  and 
angry ; 

He  can’t  be  bother’d  w  ith  her  sulks,  and  so  he  takes  his 
dinner ; 

But  such  a  meal  can  only  make  the  man  who  eats  it 
thinner. 

Good  Lord  !  it  is  a  dreary  thing  to  lead  a  life  like  this, 
And  hear  a  thousand  babblers,  too,  pronounce  it  lull  of 
bliss  ! 

There’s  no  such  thing  in  all  the  world  as  love  without 
alloy ; 

Man’s  heart  is  but  a  broken  reed,  and  woman  but  a  toy— • 
A  toy  we  break  as  children  do,  to  see  what  it  contaniJS 
And  the  knowledge  that  it  is  destroy’d  rewards  us  lor  our 
pains. 

Give  me,  give  me  a  lonely  life,  like  Robinson  Crusoe, 

A  cat  and  parrot  for  my  friends,  and  fur  my  belle  9.  hoic. 
I’m  sick  of  all  the  cant  about  the  human  face  divine,— 
I’m  sick  of  sentimental  trash,  spun  out  in  many  a  line, 
By  cream-faced  lads  or  silly  girls,  wdio  w'l  ite  for  Maga¬ 
zines, 

Although  md  one  among  them  know’s  what  real  passion 
means. 
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jV  dally  ducking  in  a  pond  would  do  them  all  some  good, 
..p^ould  make  them  much  more  rational,  and  cool  their 
feverish  blood. 

In  this  life,  sow  whate’er  you  will,  full  many  a  tare  you’ll 
reap. 

So  give  false  fancy  to  the  wind,  and  look  before  you  leap. 

H.  G.  B. 


A  FRAGMENT. 

I’ll  never  have  the  laughing  eye  I  had  long,  long  ago. 

When  light  within  gave  all  without  a  rich  and  sunny 
glow ; 

I  cannot  smile  as  once  I  smiled  in  early  long-lost  years — 

Ah,  me !  my  eye  is  sad  with  thought,  ne’er  beams  but 
through  my  tears ! 

I’ll  never  have  the  merry  voice,  that  told  in  ever>^  tone 

How  in  my  breast  the  tide  of  joy  was  gushing  wildly  on  ; 

I  cannot  sing,  as  once  I  sung,  of  hopes  that  brightly  glow  ; 

I  cannot  feel  as  I  have  felt  in  youth,  long,  long  ago  ! 

I’ll  never  have  the  happy  heart,  that,  hounding  glad  and 
free, 

Soar’d  like  the  eagle  from  the  cliff,  high  tow’ring  o’er  the 
sea— 

Upborne  on  fancy’s  wildest  wing,— alas  !  how  short  the 
flight ; 

My  heart  is  chain’d  by  sorrow  now, — the  world  has 
proved  its  might ! 

Gertrude. 


SONNET, 

Extracted  from  “  Weed  a  and  Wild-flowem  f'"  hjf  the  late 
Mr  Alexander  73alfonr,  Author  of  “  CamphelU  or  the 
Scottish  Probationer,'^  “  Characters  omitted  in  Crahbe's 
Parish  Register,"  ^c.  about  to  he  Published. 

TO  THE  LAUREL. 

Bewitching  tree  !  what  magic  in  thy  name ! 

Yet  what  thy  secret  and  seductive  charms. 

To  lure  the  great  in  song,  the  brave  in  arms. 

Who  deem  thy  verdant  ^vreath  the  badge  of  fame,— 
And  while  they  listen  to  her  loud  acclaim, 

Life’s  purple  tide  with  quicker  motion  warms? 

Full  oft,  alas !  the  Hero  and  the  Bard, 

Find  thee  their  only  meed — their  sole  reward  ; 

And  like  the  rainbow  in  a  summer  shower, 

Or  firaudy  poppy,  of  fugacious  bloom, 

’Tis  thine  to  flourish  for  a  transient  hour, 

Then,  wither’d,  sink  in  dark  oblivion’s  womb ; — 

Thy  greenest  leaves,  thy  rich  perennial  flower, 

Bud  in  thy  votary’s  life,  but  blossom  on  his  tomb. 


literary  chit-chat  and  varieties. 


Captain  Mionan  announces,  for  immediate  publication,  his 
Travels  in  Chalda*a,  including  a  Journey  from  Bussorah  to  Bagdad, 
Hillah,  and  Babylon,  performed  on  foot  in  the  year  1827»  with  Ob- 
*®rvations  on  the  Sites  and  Remains  of  Babel,  Seleucia,  and  Ctesi- 
phon.  The  work  is  expected  to  throw  much  new  light  on  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  former  travellers,  particularly  Buckingham,  Keppel,  Rich, 
»nd  Major  Rennell.  The  author  has  been  enabled  to  append  many 
valuable  notes,  as  well  as  translations  of  numerous  curious  Arabic 
*o*onptions,  which  have  hitherto  been  inaccessible  to  the  public. 

There  is  preparing  for  publication,  Azara’s  Natural  History  of 
Paraguay,  translated  into  English  from  the  original  Spanish,  with  a 
ife  of  the  Author,  and  copious  explanatory  notes,  by  Perceval  Hun- 
Etq.  in  five  volumes  8vo. 

There  will  be  published,  early  in  December,  in  one  volume  8vo, 
and  Wildflowers,  by  the  late  Mr  Alexander  Balfour.  This  | 
^t»lunic  is  to  be  a  selection  from  the  manuscripts,  both  in  prose  and  | 


verse,  which  Mr  Balfour  left  behind  him.  It  is  lobe  edited  by  a  sur¬ 
viving  literary  friend,  who  will  also  furnish  a  Biographical  Memoir  of 
tlie  author.  The  profits  of  the  publication  will  go  to  Mr  Balfour’s 
family  ;  and,  as  we  are  satisfied  the  work  will  possess  much  merit,  we 
trust  that  its  success  will  be  proportionate. 

The  forthcoming  second  series  of  Sir  William  Gell’s  Pompeiana, 
which  we  have  already  announced,  will  describe  every  thing  worthy 
of  notice  which  the  more  recent  excavations  at  Pompeii  have  laid 
open.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  Forum,  the  Temples  of 
Jupiter,  of  Mercury,  of  Venus,  and  of  Fortune,  the  Therma?,  the 
Pantheon,  and  innumerable  private  houses.  The  publisher  promises 
that  the  engravings  will  be  still  superior  to  those  of  the  first  series. 
The  work  is  to  be  completed  in  about  twelve  parts,  a  part  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  every  two  months. 

A  complete  edition,  in  one  volume,  of  Mrs  Ramsbottom’s  amusing 
Letters,  which  appeared  in  the  Jotin  Bull,  is  announced. 

Messrs  Colburn  &  Bentley  are  preparing  for  publication  the  Tra¬ 
vels  of  M.  Caill^  to  Timbuctoo. 

Mr  C.  Blasis,  the  principal  dancer  at  the  King’s  Theatre,  has  near¬ 
ly  ready  for  publication,  the  Art  of  Dancing,  accompanied  by  six¬ 
teen  engravings,  illustrating  upwards  of  sixty  positions. 

The  Borderers. — We  understand,  that  though  a  very  large  im¬ 
pression  of  Mr  Cooper’s  new  novel.  The  Borderers,  was  printed  to 
supply  the  expected  demand,  yet  so  great  was  the  public  curiosity 
excited  by  the  announcement  of  a  new  work  by  this  distinguished 
novelist,  that  almost  the  whole  edition  was  required  on  the  very 
first  day  of  publication. 

De  Bourriennr’s  Memoirs.— This  work,  which  lias  been  late¬ 
ly  published,  is  an  interesting  one,  and  contains  much  curious,  ori¬ 
ginal,  and  important  infonnation  regarding  Naimleon.  On  looking 
over  it,  however,  we  find  a  Voltaire-like  sneer,  which  is  quite  at  va¬ 
riance  with  the  general  good  sense  of  the  work.  The  author  is  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  massacre  at  Jaffa,  and  observes,  in  reference  to  Sir  Walter 
Scott’s  Life  of  Napoleon, — “  It  was  after  the  siege  of  Jaffa  that  the 
plague  began  to  manifest  itself  with  the  most  intense  violence.  In 
the  country  about  Syria,  we  lost,  by  the  contagion,  from  seven  to 
eight  hundred  men.  Sir  Walter  Scolt  says,  that  divine  vengeance, 
in  the  shape  of  the  plague,  pursued  us  for  the  massacre.  Did  it 
never  occur  to  the  romantic  historian,  that  Providence  might  have 
found  it  much  more  simple  to  prevent  the  massacre,  than  to  revenge 
it  ?”  Of  course,  the  Frenchman  thinks  this  a  compleie  settler ,  as 
Cruickshanks  would  say  ! 

Fine  Arts  in  Edinburgh. — Some  discussion  has  taken  place  re¬ 
garding  the  best  situation  for  Campbell’s  statue  of  the  Earl  of  Hope- 
toun.  It  is  said  to  be  the  wish  of  those  gentlemen  who  have  taken 
an  active  part  in  promoting  its  erection,  that  it  should  he  placed  in 
Charlotte  Square.  The  artist  himself  is  reported  to  have  made 
strong  representations  in  favour  of  the  front  of  the  Register  House. 
If  this  he  true,  he  has  shown  a  quick  eye  for  selecting  the  very  best 
situation  the  city  offers.  It  has  been  objected  to  him  that  there  is 
not  sufficient  space  in  front  of  the  building  for  his  statue:  hut  a 
very  slight  alteration  on  the  outer-stair  would  remove  this  difficulty. 
It  has,  moreover,  been  objected,  that  Lord  Hopetoun  was  no  lawyer, 
as  if  one  of  that  learned  profession  alone  was  entitled  to  stand  senti¬ 
nel  before  the  building  where  the  evidences,  upon  whose  preserva¬ 
tion  the  rights  of  every  Scottish  nobleman  and  gentleman  depend, 
are  deposited,  along  with  the  Treaty  of  Union— the  Magna  Charta  of 
our  country.  The  only  feasible  ground  for  refusing  this  situation  to 
Mr  Campbell  is,  that  it  ought  to  be  reserved  for  the  statue  of  the 
King.  Reverting  to  the  other  locality  which  has  been  brought  under 
discussion— Charlotte  Square— it  appears  to  us  the  next  best  situa¬ 
tion.  We  are  not  certain,  however,  how  far  the  placing  of  Mr 
Campbell’s  work  there  will  enhance  the  beauty  of  that  exriuisite 
piece  of  architecture,  St  George’s  Church,  which  always  reminds  us 
of  an  inverted  punch-bowl  set  upon  a  writing  desk.  The  square 
basement  of  the  church  is  already  too  low  for  the  cupola  set  upon  it, 
and  when  seen  past  a  statue  so  elevated  as  that  of  the  Earl  of  Ho|)e- 
toun,  must  look  more  diminutive  still.  Perhaps  some  wiseacre  may 
diicover,  that  as  the  Earl  was  not  a  clergyman,  it  is  unfitting  to  place 
him  in  front  of  the  church.  Be  this  matter,  however,  determined  as 
it  may,  we  would  protest,  in  the  name  of  good  taste,  against  the  idea 
which  it  seems  is  in  agitation,  of  placing  a  line  of  statues  along 
George  Street,  one  at  the  head  of  each  crossing,  like  videttes  of  the 
Edinburgh  Yeomanry  Troop  on  the  outlook  for  the  approach  of  a 
radical  mob.— Wilkie  exhibited  to  his  friends,  during  his  slay  among 
us,  some  highly-finished  sketches,  as  well  of  the  pictures  now  in  pos¬ 
session  of  his  Majesty,  as  of  subjects  which  he  proposes  to  paint 
hereafter.  That  which  seems  to  have  given  most  general  satisfac¬ 
tion  is  a  picture  of  Napoleon  and  the  Pope  at  Fontainbleau.  Both 
are  excellent  likenesses,  and  the  characters  of  both  are  strongly  ex¬ 
pressed  and  contrasted.  Thesclf-concentrated,  livejy  deportment  of 
the  Emperor  is  finely  setoff  against  the  deprecatory  look  of  the  Pope, 
who  appears  as  if,  Ixjing  hard-pressed  to  something  which  it  would  be 
dangeious  in  his  situation  to  refuse,  he  was  making. an  unavailing 
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attempt  to  change  the  subject  We  are  glad  to  see  that  our  rulers 
have  done  themselves  the  honour  to  present  Wilkie  with  the  freedom 
of  the  city.— Etty  has  announced  to  the  Scottish  Academy  that  he 
has  a  picture  nearly  ready  for  their  exhibition.  Our  readers  will 
remember  that  when  this  body  purchased  his  Judith,  they  at  the 
same  time  bargained  with  him  for  the  completion  of  his  original  de¬ 
sign,  the  two  wing-pieces  of  which  that  picture  was  the  centre.  The 
work  which  he  is  now  on  the  eve  of  finishing  is,  we  believe,  that 
which  represents  Judith  setting  out  on  her  hazardous  enterprise.  It 
is  square,  ten  feet  by  ten  ;  and  report  speaks  of  it  as  one  of  Etty's 
most  successful  exertions. — Macdonald  has  thrown  himself  tooth  and 
nail  upon  another  arduous  but  noble  subject — Thetis  arming  Achilles. 
We  love  the  enthusiastic  devotion  with  which  this  artist  follows  out 
his  profession ;  and  could  wish  to  see  similar  examples  more  fre¬ 
quent— Equal  to  him  in  enthusiasm  at  least,  and  of  late  years  much 
improved  as  a  landscape  painter,  is  J.  F.  Williams,  who  has  just  re¬ 
turned  from  the  north  of  England,  with  a  cargo  of  hills  and  waters, 
English  cottages,  clouds,  and  sunsets,  Solway  shrimp-fishers,  with 
baskets  and  nets,  sufficient  to  fill  an  Exhibition  of  his  own. — Angus 
Fletcher  is  busied  with  a  bust  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll — a  fine  subject 
—We  regret  to  hear  rumours  of  further  disagreement  among  our 
artists.  We  know  that  occasional  misunderstandings  are  unavoid¬ 
able  among  such  a  number ;  but  we  shall  keep  our  eye  upon  them, 
and  if  wt  find  that  the  bickerings  originate  in  any  instance  in  a  self¬ 
ish  disregard  to  the  interests  of  the  body,  we  shall  let  the  offending 
party  hear  of  it,  although  he  be  our  best  and  most  intimate  friend. 

Swan’s  Vie vv\s  on  the  Clyde. — We  have  seen  the  first  twelve 
Parts  of  this  work,  which  is  a  cheap  and  prettily  executed  publication. 
No  river  affords  scope  for  nobler  and  more  varied  views  than  the 
Clyde,  which  has  been  appropriately  termed  the  Rhine  of  Scotland. 

Elocution. — We  observe  that  Messrs  Roberts  &  Wilson  are  about 
to  give  a  series  of  Lectures  and  Readings  in  the  Hopetoun  Rooms. 
From  the  abilities  which  both  these  gentlemen  possess,  we  have  no 
doubt  that  their  mutual  exertions  will  gain  for  them  extensive  en¬ 
couragement.— We  observe,  also,  that  Mr  Jones  has  returned  from 
London,  and  has  recommenced  his  classes  for  Elocution.  We  hope 
he  will  also  perform  some  of  his  favourite  parts  at  our  Theatre  in 
the  course  of  the  season. 

New  Music. — Three  new  songs,  with  symphonies  and  piano-forte 
accompaniments,  have  been  recently  put  into  our  hands,  all  of  which 
we  would  recommend  to  the  notice  of  our  fair  friends.  The  first  is. 

Away,  Love,  away,  a  ballad,  sung  with  unbounded  applause  by- 
Miss  Tunstall,  at  the  Theatre-Royal,  Edinburgh,  in  the  new  and  ad¬ 
mired  Drama  of  both  the  words  and  music  by  the  author¬ 

ess  of  that  piece.  The  second  is,  “  The  Song  of  the  Sisters,  from  the 
Poem  of  Vallery,  by  Charles  Doyne  Sillery,  Esq.— the  music  com¬ 
posed,  and  dedicated  to  Lady  Coutts  Trotter,  by  Mrs  Orme.”  And 
the  third  is  a“  Bohemian  Melody,  sung  at  the  Argyle  Rooms;  by 
Charles  N.  Weiss, — the  words  by  Henry  G.  Bell,  Esq.”  The  musical 
talents  of  the  authoress  of  Aloyse  are  already  well  known ;  those  of 
Mrs  Orme  deserve  to  be  better  known  ;  and  Weiss  is  a  voluminous 
and  successful  composer,  and  is  at  present  engaged  in  preparing  an 
Opera  for  one  of  the  London  Theatres. 

Mechanics*  Literary  Soci  ety.— We  observe  that  some  of  the 
Mechanics  of  Edinburgh  have  commenced  a  Society,  to  be  called 
The  Edinburgh  Discursive  and  Literary  Society,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  promote  mental  improvement,  and  to  encourage  the  members 
to  write  Essays  on  given  subjects,  or  to  produce  miscellaneous  lite¬ 
rary  sketches.  If  judiciously  conducted,  this  society  may  be  of  use ; 
but  we  cannot  approve  of  its  discussing  “  doubtful  questions  on  mo¬ 
rality,”  such  discussions  never  producing  any  beneficial  result. 

New  Club  at  Glasgow. — We  understand  that  a  Club,  whose 
meetings  will  only  be  annual,  is  at  present  forming  in  Glasgow  under 
favourable  auspices.  It  is  to  comprise  those  alone  who  have  travel¬ 
led  on  the  Continent,  and  who  know  how  pleasant  a  thing  it  is  to 
spend  some  weeks  in  Paris.  There  is  to  be  an  annual  dinner,  which 
shall  recall  the  un forgotten  glories  of  a  banquet  at  Very’s,  or  “  Les 
trois  Freres  Provcncaux.” 

The  Annuals. — A  considerable  part  of  our  space  has  been  devo¬ 
ted  for  the  last  three  weeks  to  the  Annuals,  all  of  which  it  w’as  ne¬ 
cessary  to  notice.  We  have  now,  however,  got  through  the  most  of 
them,  and  we  may  safely  say  that  we  have  had  the  start  of  all  our 
contemporaries.  The  Kcepsahe,  of  which  we  gave  a  full  account  in 
our  last,  has  not  yet  been  reviewed  even  in  London. 

Matrimonial  DisQUALiFfCATioN.— A  French  gentleman  lately 
refused  his  consent  to  his  daughter’s  marriage  with  a  young  man  in 
every  other  way  unexceptionable,  because  the  intended  bridegroom 
wore  spectacles  !  The  young  people  rebelled,  and  the  short-sighted 
gentleman  ultimately  obtained  the  lady’s  hand,  to  the  great  distress 
of  his  father-in-law. 

Theatrical  Gowip.— Covent-Garden  is  going  on  prosperously. 
Mim  Fanny  Kemble  is  still  the  lion  in  the  London  theatrical  world. 
Mrs  Siddons,  accompanied  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  has  been  to  see 
her  niece  Juliet,  and  of  course  declared  heritelf  delighted.  The 


performers  have  presented  Miss  Kemble  with  a  costly  bracelet  ^ 
testimonial  of  their  obligations  to  her;  and  a  venerable  nobl*  * 
is  said  to  have  sent  her  a  draught  for  a  hundred  guineas— a  less  d  T 
cate  compliment.  Prince  Leopold  has  transmitted  L.200,  and  h* 
Duke  of  Buccleuch  L.lOO,  to  the  fund  in  aid  of  the  theatre!  \  ^ 

melo-dramatic  piece,  called  “The  Robber’s  Wife,”  in  which 
Ellen  Tree  plays  the  heroine,  has  been  produced  with  success  • 
another  new  piece,  called  “  The  Life  of  Shakspeare,”  in  which  Mr 
C.  Kemble  was  to  play  Shakspeare,  was  annouced  for  Thursday  1 
—At  Drury-Lane  Miss  Mordaunt  has  played  Letitia  Hardy  with 
plause;  and  a  melo-dramatic  spectacle,  called  “  The  Greek  FainiM*» 
has  been  unequivocally  damned. — At  the  Adelphi)  the  popular  nc 
velty  is  a  comic  burlelta,  called  “  Love  Laughs  at  Bailiffs  ”  in 
which  Mathews  sustains  the  part  of  a  musical  and  poetical  bailiff 
and  sings  a  cento  of  street  ballads  with  a  voice  and  manner  appro! 
priate  to  each,  beginning  with  “  Cherry  Ripe,”  and  ending  with 
“  Charlie  is  my  Darling.”— Of  young  Incledon  a  literary  friend 
writes  to  us  in  these  terms:—**  I  heard  Incledon  the  other  evening 
in  *  Love  in  a  Village.*  I  did  not  like  him  at  all.  To  use  an  elegant 
simile,  he  sung  as  if  he  had  a  potato  in  his  mouth.  Besides,  he  is  bow- 
ly,  if  you  know  what  that  means,  and  treads  the  stage  very'  ill.”— Con¬ 
cerning  the  late  Musical  Festival  at  Birmingham,  a  friend  writes  to  us 
thus “  The  principal  singers  were  Malibran,  a  splendid  creature 
Miss  Paton,  whom  1  admire  much,  Fanny  Ayton,  who  is  sadly  fallen 
off,  and  Mrs  Knyvett  a  very  sweet  singer;  Braham,  whom  I  have 
often  heard  to  greater  advantage,  De  Costa,  Vaughan,  Knyvett,  and 
Bellamy.  Lindley  led,  and  there  was  also  a  Signor  de  Beriot,  who 
played  solos  on  the  violin  in  a  most  exquisite  manner.  But  above 
all  was  Malibran  Garcia.  Her  father  was  a  Spaniard  and  her  mother 
an  Italian ;  she  possesses  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  both  coun¬ 
tries,  with  a  voice  which  seems  to  belong  to  no  country,  but  to  be 
sky-born.  I  am  told  the  Cockneys,  instead  of  Malibran,  call  her 
“  Molly  Brown  !’  ” — We  observe  that  Pasta,  who  is  still  in  Italy,  is 
to  receive  L.1500  for  six  weeks*  performances  at  Verona  during  the 
Carnival.— We  observe  that  the  Court  Journal  finds  fault  with  “  the 
Edinburgh  crities”  for  comparing  Braham’s  voice  to  that  of  Catalani. 
Now,  this  is  not  fair;  there  are  blockheads  in  Edinburgh  as  well 
as  in  London,  but  the  Court  Journal  should  have  said,  “  an  Edin¬ 
burgh  critic;”  not  “  the  Edinburgh  critics.” — Apropos  of  Braham, 
we  are  glad  to  understand  that  he  is  not  so  old  as  our  friend  Cer¬ 
berus  seemed  to  hint  last  Saturday.  We  are  informed  that  his  age 
does  not  exceed  fifty-four. — Mackay  is  taking  advantage  of  the  short 
vacation  here  to  play  his  best  parts  to  the  Dumfries  people,  with 
whom  he  is  a  great  favourite.  Pritchard,  we  believe,  has  gone  to 
Glasgow.  Miss  Clarke  has  also  made  her  debut  there,  A  Glasgow 
critic  in  the  Chronicle  says,  that  **  she  has  a  rich  mellow  voice.”  Miss 
Smithson  has  likewise  been  playing  with  Seymour’s  company.  A 
friend,  on  whose  judgment  we  place  considerable  reliance,  writes  to 
us  concerning  her ; — “  She  is  a  clever  but  unequal  actress.  Her  figure 
is  fine;  but  her  voice  eternally  dwindles  into  the  lisp  of  a  hoyden 
when  she  wishes  to  be  tender,  and  soars  to  the  rant  of  a  virago  when 
she  is  heroic.  Her  manner,  in  like  fashion,  is  a  see-saw  betwixt  grace 
and  maudlin  languishment,  violence  and  French  grimace.  She  will 
not  do  in  Edinburgh** 

Theatrical  Performances. — Oct.  24. 

Sat.  The  Castle  of  Andalusia,  Sf  The  Waterman* 

Theatre  closed  the  rest  of  the  week. 


TO  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  Editor  in  his  Slippers,  No.  V.  is  unavoidably  postponed 
till  our  next. — “  Hoelty  and  his  Poems,”  by  the  author  of  “  Anster 
Fair,” — **  Thoughts  and  Scenes.”— and  the  “  Picture  Gallery,  No* 
I.”  aie  in  types,  and  will  appear  as  speedily  as  possible. 

On  second  thoughts,  we  must  decline  reviewing  the  “  Jew  Exile, 
which  appears  to  have  been  published  upwards  of  a  year.  The  au¬ 
thor,  however,  seems  to  be  a  man  of  some  genius. — The  review  of 
the  “  Cours  de  Litterature  Francaise”  will  appear,  if  possible,  in  our 
next. — “  What’s  in  a  Name?”  though  clever,  is  not  exactly  to  our 
taste. — **  A  Sketch  among  the  Mountains”  in  our  next.  We  have 
directed  attention  to  the  literary  matter  mentioned  by  the  author  jn 
his  letter,  and  he  will  hear  concerning  it.— W  e  have  sent  “  Proteus 
packet  to  the  Publishers;  we  would  hint  to  him  that  he  “canno 
serve  two  masters.” — “  F.  H.”  is  putting  himself  to  a  great  deal  o 
unnecessary  trouble. 

**  Bessy’s  Wooing,”  and  the  Lines  by  **  S.  S.”  of  Glasgow  shall  ha^ 
a  place.— We  regret  that  the  clever  poem,  “  W’ritten  a  short  „ 
fore  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  between  the  Russians  and  lur 
is  of  too  political  a  character  for  our  pages. — The  Stanzas  on 
Old  Apple  Tree”  will  not  suit  us. — If  we  can  produce  any  thing 
thy  of  the  subject,  we  shall  have  much  pleasure  in  complying  ^ 
the  request  of  our  fair  correspondent—**  A  Tall  Lady.” 
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